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IMPRESSIONS Or CENT RAL: EUROPE. 


HOUGH the Orient Express, as it rushes from Con- 
stantinople to Ostend, gives a peep at many public 
squares glittering with illuminated Christmas trees, the 
Statecraft of Europe shows little enough of peace and good 
will. It is less than twenty years since every frontier without 
exception, from the Black Sea to the Straits of Dover, was 
altered by force. This fact alone would account for a troubled 
Continent with the victors anxious and the vanquished bitter, 
but new disturbing forces are also at work radiating from the 
dynamic centres of Rome and Berlin. Europe is more than 
ever divided into states bent on defending the new order and 
others, though without any definite policy, eagerly hoping 
that something will happen to redress what they feel to be 
real injustices. The League is scarcely mentioned. The general 
technique seems to be to watch carefully for exhibitions of 
power from various quarters, weigh them shrewdly and turn 
them to advantage. This old plan is not confined to the beaten 
countries. Germany may seem to Yugoslavia a likely friend 
against Italian intrigue ; to the Roumanian Right a counter- 
weight to Soviet influence. Hungarian policy has no orienta- 
tion at all. It certainly does not seem to be pro-German. One 
very practised student made the strange suggestion that after 
adjustment of differences she should form a military alliance 
with Czechoslovakia. The farther one goes East the quieter 
do things seem. It is odd that the Balkans show the least 
outward sign of disturbance. There is also, of course, some- 
thing much deeper than a problem of frontiers. In the 
face of the noisily advertised claims of dictatorship, democ- 
tracy is struggling to maintain itself. Its successes are not 
ey: Rage 
At present the “ key ” situation is Czechoslovakia, the new 
Republic of fifteen million inhabitants, which stretches in a 
narrow band across Central Europe, having for its neighbours 
Poland, Roumania, Hungary and, most important of all, 
German Austria and Germany itself. Of her many problems 
three may be touched on here : her relations with Germany 
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and Austria, her internal unity, and her military security. 
The most that can be claimed for the notes that follow is that, 
while they are in no wise expert or complete, they record im- 
pressions gathered not only in Czechoslovakia itself, but 
corrected by inquiry over a field spreading from Prague 
through the Balkans to Bucharest. 

First a word about the atmosphere in the Republic itself. 
It is essentially homely and even sedate. The very pictures of 
the heads of the State, past and present, Masaryk and Benes, 
which hang in the Public Offices, are not like those elsewhere. 
The common form is a mezzotint engraving in eighteenth- 
century style very beautifully drawn by a national artist. The 
quiet civilian clothes and setting are in soothing contrast to 
the gilded frames and self-bemedalled effigies which glare at 
you from every shop and café in dictatorial lands. Honour for 
the Founders of the State is deep and general. Masaryk, still 
living though sorely stricken, is passing into a legend. So is 
Stefanik, tragically killed in the moment of triumph. His 
military hat and medals are proudly preserved, and other 
personal relics have the chief place in the Museum at Piestany, 
near which spot he perished with his aeroplane. But President 
Benes is a very living figure, familiar in public places and easily 
accessible to all. In this land one receives somehow the im- 
pression of being in a family party. Not that there is any 
parochialism. That would be impossible amid so many 
citizens repatriated after long exile from distant parts of the 
world. This one collected the pence of the Slovaks in Pitts- 
burg. This one accompanied the Legionaries from Vladivo- 
stock, and was wrecked on the coast of Japan. This one 
shepherded the wounded, and when at long last they reached 
their own land, saw them kneel down and kiss the soil. Dr. 
Srobar, the pioneer of Slovakia, is a cheerful septuagenarian, 
full of merry tales of old times. How he was a fellow-prisoner 
in Hungary with Bela Kun. How later the same Bela Kun 
invaded Slovakia. How every. single soldier had to be sent 
out to stem his advance, leaving Bratislava denuded. How 
they collected youths, put them in uniform, blacked their 
faces, and paraded them round the town, so that public 
confidence was restored by the belief that Senegalese troops 
had been sent to their aid. All these proud stories of the past 
are sweetened by a liberal outlook singularly free from 
national hatreds. 
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Czechoslovakia’s chief anxiety at present is her relations 
with Germany. About three million of her citizens are of 
German race. They were not, of course, German subjects 
before the war, but, like the Bohemians themselves, they 
formed part of the Austrian Empire. Some of them who 
belong to the Christian Social Agrarian and Social Demo- 
cratic parties have co-operated for many years in the coalitions 
which are the usual form of the Republican Government. They 
represent all those Germans who dislike dictatorship. But 
very many, especially among the younger people, are dazzled 
by the swastika, seeing themselves as exiled and oppressed 
members of the great German family. Of the more material 
causes contributing to their discontent there are several. The 
Germans are largely engaged in industry, and industrialists 
have had a difficult time in a Europe which is still a network 
of tariffs, quotas and restrictions. Again, before the War, 
German was the language of the Government. The Czechs 
were in that sense inferiors. Now the position is reversed and 
Czech is the official language. Then there are general condi- 
tions of strain due to the sharp contrast between the demo- 
cracy of Prague and the dictatorship of Berlin. The situation 
is not made easier when the Sudeten Deutsch party appear to 
shape their organisation on the Nazi model. They are fully 
represented in Parliament, but their leader, Mr. Henlein, 
refuses to become a candidate himself. The Government fear 
to concede the fuller autonomy demanded. They are thinking 
of the unity of a State which is only eighteen years old. What 
is possible, they say, is being done to relieve the economic 
distress. There are, for example, schemes by which Czech 
children are to help German children. It is hoped that with 
the passage of time and the success of the new Republic, the 
old order will be forgotten and a new patriotism will be born. 
The results of this policy are said to be promising, and it is 
claimed that Henlein is losing followers to the other German 
parties. There is, however, no intention on the part of the 
Government of yielding to threats, dissolving Parliament, or 
admitting extremists of any colour to office. _ 

Everything turns, of course, on Berlin’s attitude to this and 
similar problems among other of Germany’s neighbours. This 
attitude was set out by Hitler in his famous speech in May 
1935. The Fihrer then declared: “ The German people and 


the German Government have . . . a very comprehensive 
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desire arising out of a simple feeling of solidarity due to a 
common national descent that the right to self-determination 
should be guaranteed, not only for foreign nations, but to the 
German people everywhere . . . no régime which is not anchored 
in the people, supported by the people, and desired by the 
people can continue permanently.” This is straight enough. 
The speech, moreover, contained a great deal of the usual 
denunciation of Bolshevism and warnings of the danger of 
its extension. Read together with the later German-Japanese 
agreement, and considered in the light of Hitler’s Spanish 
policy, and the constant assertion that Czechoslovakia is 
an “advance base” of Sovietism, the policy becomes dis- 
quieting. 

If Austria were to be assimilated to Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia would be faced, along about half her frontier, by this 
hostile attitude. She has always, and naturally, opposed the 
Anschluss, and the statement of July last appeared at first 
sight to relieve her of anxiety. A closer examination of that 
statement and a glance at subsequent events will show, 
however, that the relief is by no means permanent. The 
actual declaration made by Dr. Goebbels on July 11th was 
as follows : 


1. In the sense of the statement made by the Fiihrer and Reich 
Chancellor on May 21st, 1935, the German Government recog- 
nises the full sovereignty of the Federal State of Austria. 

2. Each of these two Governments shall regard the internal 
political conditions of the other country, including the question 
of Austrian National-Socialism, as 2 domestic concern of that 
country, upon which it will exert neither direct nor indirect 
influence. 

3. The Austrian Federal State Government’s general policy and 
its policy towards Germany in particular shall be constantly 
guided by the principle that Austria recognises herself to be a 
German State. 


The specific conditions of the so-called independence were 
therefore those contained in the passage from the speech of 
1935 already quoted. Nazis both in Germany and Austria 
were bitterly disappointed by Dr. Goebbels’s statement, but 
they consoled themselves with that passage in which Hitler 
indicated his conviction that the Austrian régime was not 
really supported by the people in the full sense of the term 
“ self-determination,” and that such régimes could not, in the 
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long run, hold their ground. It may be remarked in passing 
that the Austrian Government patently does not rest on 
popular support ; but this does not mean that, were it to 
turn Nazi, such popular support would be forthcoming. 

All this holds out no promise to Czechoslovakia that she 
is to have a really independent German neighbour in the 
south. The arrangement was a victory for Schuschnigg in so 
far as it left him free to deal with German agents, but beyond 
that it guaranteed nothing. It really represented a change of 
method, an abandonment of knuckleduster diplomacy, but 
in no sense a renunciation of the desire to make Austria, if 
not an integral part, at least a working member of the German 
group with a harmonious policy. Events, in fact, are shaping 
in this way. Since July Italian influence, always alien, has 
‘declined, and German influence has increased. Everything is 
more kid-gloved than in the days of Habicht. Austria is a 
Catholic state, and Hitler is not on the best terms with the 
Vatican; so Papen, a true son of the Church, is sent to 
Vienna, and while other countries have mere Ministers, he 
becomes an Ambassador. 

A few notes may be interpolated here on the question of a 
Hapsburg restoration. Towards this Hungarian opinion 
appears to be lukewarm. Admiral Horthy, the Regent, is a 
well-established ruler, and there seems to be no reason to 
change him—a view he probably himself shares. Then there 
is the question of candidate. A king of Hungary must be 
crowned in Hungary. The late Emperor Karl was so crowned, 
but there has been no coronation of Otto, and it was ex- 
plained that there is in theory no reason why a Hapsburg 
should be the only recognised claimant. Further, any restora- 
tion of the Dual Monarchy which put Hungary in a secondary 
position would not be welcome. 

Restoration is fiercely opposed in Belgrade for obvious 
reasons. Jugoslavia’s problem is to achieve unity. The 
Serbs, the core of the State, are Orthodox, but the Croats and 
Slovenes are Catholic. Their bitterness was against Hun- 
garian rule, not Austrian. An Austrian Catholic state, based 
on a Hapsburg Restoration, might attract them. As one Serb 
put it concisely: “ Father Koroshetz was confessor to the 
Empress Zita.” Restoration represents, therefore, for the 
Triune kingdom a real danger of disintegration. For Austria 
herself a Restoration would settle the question of Anschluss 
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once for all. The matter is, however, correctly to be described 
as “ not ripe,” which means presumably that it would raise 
more difficulties than she can at present face. For Czecho- 
slovakia, the final exclusion of Hitler from Vienna by a 
Restoration would be to the good, but the arguments on the 
other side are stronger. Restoration probably means the 
reunion of Austria and Hungary, and Hungary would only 
willingly accept a monarch if he pledged himself to effect a 
revision of the Treaty of Trianon. He would have, that is to 
say, to interpret his Coronation Oath, to “enlarge and 
increase” the frontiers of the State, not as being aimed, as 
in the old times, against the Turks, but against Hungary’s 
neighbours, and of these Czechoslovakia is more hated than 
all the others. 

All this external pressure and anxiety is, of course, bound 
to have a consolidating effect on the Republic ; but this effect 
is not so direct as might at first be thought in helping to solve 
the problem of Slovak autonomy. Whilst in the old days the 
Czechs had their Diet and were ruled from Vienna, the 
Slovaks had no Diet, and were divided into separate counties, 
each governed directly from Budapest. All their bitter 
memories, therefore, are of Hungary. A menace reaching 
Prague from Berlin seems to them a remote affair, chiefly of 
concern to the Bohemians. Slovak activities are aimed against 
revision. One Sunday morning we were driving through the 
valleys in Slovakia and came to a small town. A large crowd 
had gathered in the market-place, a brass band was playing, 
and we were told that an anti-revision meeting was in pro- 
gress. It was one of very many which were constantly being 
organised. It had just been addressed by the local M.P., a 
Czech, and it seemed to imply that if the Slovaks accept 
Czech leadership, it is to be leadership against what are 
assumed to be the dangers to Slovakia itself, that is leadership 
against Hungary. 

The old Slovakia was a land of simple peasants. Among its 
villages are still found settlements of the Anabaptists (made 
into Catholics by Maria Theresa). Their highest industrial 
production is pottery—and very attractive it is—unless we 
remember that it was an Anabaptist called Pullman who gave 
his name to the international railway car. The peasants are 
devout Catholics. Their leader, Monsignor Hlinka, lives away 
up in the hills. He is a man of austere life, regarded by his 
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followers with a deep and enthusiastic reverence. He has 
been their champion against the Hungarians, and in his study, 
where a few mats hardly cover the bare boards, hangs a 
photograph showing his arrest by Hungarian police. He 
fiercely hates Bolshevism and the Bolsheviks, and whatever 
its necessity he cannot but resent any agreement with them. 
He thinks in terms of the old peasant Slovakia. His ideal is 
a humble state, “like Monaco,” he said, free from the 
stresses and especially the expenses of the modern world. 
“We have a proverb,” he went on, “ don’t stretch your feet 
beyond your blanket.” But the new Slovakia is not like the 
old. Its valleys are being filled with factories. At evening the 
country roads are dotted with homegoing workmen. For 
greater safety munition factories have been moved thither, 
and provided with every modern protection against attack. 
Should danger threaten in the north the centre of gravity of 
the State would be moved to the south, and the Slovaks 
would realise that their own liberty is bound up with that of 
- the whole Republic. 

It only remains to say a word about the friends who would 
be looked to by Czechoslovakia in case of attack. The lessons 
of. Abyssinia and Spain have not been overlooked, but it 
would be lamentable indeed if faith in the League had been 
entirely lost in a country whose head is one of the Prophets 
of Geneva. Nor is the Covenant quite discounted. But there 
are more precise defences. Czechoslovakia is the architect of 
the Little Entente, consisting of herself, Jugoslavia and 
Roumania. The ties between them are constantly being 
strengthened. A few weeks ago King Carol of Roumania, on 
a visit to Bratislava, gave his name to a regiment. The 
Entente, however, was founded first and foremost as a pro- 
tection against Hungary and a Hapsburg Restoration. Its 
members have no mutual obligations in respect of other 
external dangers. For such protection Czechoslovakia relies 
in a military sense on her agreements with France and Soviet 
Russia. It is the latter which has given rise to the charge that 
she has become an outpost of Bolshevism. But though there 
is an air service between them, the two countries have no 
common land frontier. How, then, if Czechoslovakia were 
attacked by Germany, could Russia come to her assistance ? 
Only by passing through Poland or Roumania. Roumania is 
an ally of Czechoslovakia. She is, moreover, a member of the 
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League. Thus, should Germany be adjudged to have com- 
mitted an act of aggression against Czechoslovakia, Rou- 
mania would be bound at least to allow the passage of troops 
to her assistance. That is the confident faith of Prague. 

Yet even casual inquiries in Roumania itself give rise to 
considerable doubt. The country over which Russian troops 
must pass is Bessarabia, which was won from Russia by 
Roumania in the Great War and whose ownership was long 
a subject of dispute. It is true that to-day relations between 
the two States are quite friendly, but that is not to say that 
Roumania would willingly consent to allow Russian troops 
into Bessarabia. If they came in, for whatever purpose, when 
would they go away? Asa safeguard for her frontier towards 
the east, she has long had an agreement with Poland, and 
this agreement was recently brushed up again. Roumania 
has at present a Liberal government. The chief opposition is 
the National Peasants’ Party. If they were to come to power, 
they might possibly be more favourably inclined to the 
Soviets. But there is no reason why, if a change of Ministers 
were made, King Carol should not select from the Right, 
where there are several parties with strong anti-Russian 
feeling. I was told that the ex-Czarist Minister, still dwelling 
in Bucharest, had recently received a mark of Royal favour. 
Here, as elsewhere, the influence of Hitler has been felt. ‘“‘ He 
is to be reckoned with,” said a very highly placed official. 
Further, the prestige of Germany has been enhanced on the 
general plan of making large purchases and paying for them 
in the ever-handy “ clearing.” The precise material value of 
direct Soviet support to Czechoslovakia has to be weighed in 
the light of these considerations. 

Despite her agreement with the Soviets, Czechoslovakia 
has no desire to be drawn into what may be called the Eastern 
Front. On the contrary, she looks always to France and 
England, and wishes to remain in association with them. Any 
exhibition of unity of purpose between them is most welcome 
to her. Should they fail her, then of necessity she must make 
the best terms she can with Germany. What would those 
terms be? Some told me that they would be easy, and not 
even involve the denunciation of the Russian accord; but 
should Czechoslovakia go under and become a client of 
Germany, the whole European situation would be changed and 
the Balkans would become a high-road for German advance. 

Wepcwoop Benn. 


REFLECTIONS ON SPAIN. 
Wii EVER is the outcome of the conflict in Spain, 


it will I believe be found to be of major importance 

to the future of Europe. That such an international 
situation as now exists should be possible without European 
war, would have seemed incredible to diplomatists before 
1914. “ Incidents ” that occurred in those days bear no com- 
parison with the jungle of dangerous and provocative situa- 
tions that are now developing almost daily. From which one 
conclusion seems to emerge, namely that no European country 
is willing to shatter the general fabric of peace. There may be 
countries who are willing to run great risks, willing to strain 
the forbearance of others almost to breaking point, in the 
pursuit of their national policies. But nevertheless, although 
the situation to-day in the second week of January has grown 
and still grows more menacing, this widespread reluctance to 
precipitate a major conflict no doubt varying in degree from 
one country to another should avert the catastrophe of a 
general European war. 

Let us not be deluded by vague talk about ideological 
conflicts into thinking that the Spanish conflict has not very 
important bearings upon our own country as well as upon the 
rest of Europe; and let us not either be confused by the 
energies of rival atrocity-mongers into thinking that the issues 
for the Spanish people themselves are not of vital importance. 
At its simplest the issue is which of the parties in this bitter 
drama is going finally to assume control of the future of 
Spain—a struggle for power. Europe is tense to-day with 
economic, social, religious, racial problems, which are both 
national and international. In so far as these problems are 
reflected through the very special Spanish focus, quite apart 
from direct outside participation in the struggle, Spain’s 
problems are Europe’s. But at least let us hope that Europe 
may be spared an international civil war. 

Some of us have considerable sympathy with those leaders 
of the Spanish Government who are at present suffering from 
an international campaign to paint them “ red.” When those 
leaders met the party of M.P.s on their return from Madrid in 
the first week of December, Senor Alvarez del Vayo, the 
Spanish Government’s Foreign Minister, was preparing the 
case which he would shortly submit to the special meeting of 
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the Council of the League of Nations. When asked what were 
the outlines of that case, he replied that Spain had always 
carried out her obligations under the Covenant—perhaps a 
hinted reference to events of last winter—and that Spain 
expected others to do their duty by her; that the extent of 
foreign intervention in Spanish internal affairs amounted to 
serious aggression, and was a state of affairs which might 
easily lead to a wide extension of the conflict ; Spain asked 
nothing, but expected that protection which the Covenant of 
the League was intended to afford. 

To my mind this is a strong case, and the sort of case which 
an able democrat would advance. Be it remembered that the 
Spanish Government has never accepted the justice of the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. Their case is that a properly 
constituted and legal government, deriving its authority from 
the free will of the people, always has the right to obtain arms 
to maintain its authority, but that to supply rebels with such 
arms and assistance is a breach of international law. From 
which it follows that whether the Non-Intervention Agree- 
ment has or has not been broken in favour of the Govern- 
ment, if support has been afforded to the rebels, then that 
represents an act of aggression. In the hey-dey of pre-war 
Liberalism this might have been admitted, but to-day two 
considerations are opposed. The first is a widespread desire 
to localise the conflict, and the second the fear of Com- 
munism. 

The early victory of either side in the struggle would be the 
surest way of avoiding further dangerous complications. The 
extreme right in France has not hesitated to advocate French 
support for Franco on the ground that otherwise Franco 
must be driven into the arms of Germany and Italy, and that 
in this way the awkward choice between a friendly “ red ” 
Spain and a Fascist Spain under German influence could be 
avoided. But are these the two alternatives? Is the Spanish 
Government “ red”? 

It seems hardly necessary again to repeat that the Frente 
Popular is made up of all parties from Left Republicans— 
who formed the Government when the rebellion broke out 
—to Socialists, Syndicalists, Communists, and includes many 
individual Catholics and the Catholic Basque Nationalists. 
The special meeting of the League Council produced no 
spectacular results. It reaffirmed the recognition by the 
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Members of the League (with the exception of Italy) of the 
Spanish Government as the legal Government of Spain. But 
perhaps the most significant action taken was the acceptance 
by Spain of League experts not only upon the immediate 
problems of the prevention of epidemics and the evacuation of 
the civil population of Madrid, but also upon the future 
economic reconstruction of the country. A Government that 
welcomes the League’s co-operation in such reconstruction 
indicates thereby its willingness to be guided by the liberal 
democracies. Another proof, if it be wanted, that the Spanish 
Government has no illusions about the practicability of the 
theoretic application of Communist principles to the indi- 
vidualist Spanish character. When in Spain I met Communists 
who deplored what they considered to be deficiencies in the 
Government, especially in two things. First that no attempt 
was being made to establish the universal weapon of any 
dictatorship, an effective secret police. And secondly, that 
the peasants, particularly in the south and west, had never 
been aroused by the promise of land. The Spanish Government 
is not a dictatorship, but rests upon the enthusiastic support 
of a very large part of the population, organised behind a 
variety of political banners. The intervention of Germany 
and Italy was bound to have the effect of driving the centre 
of gravity of the Spanish Government further left. Senor 
Largo Caballero repeated again in the interview we had with 
him that he was not fighting for Socialism or Communism, but 
was fighting for the free democratic tradition which would 
allow the Spanish people to decide their own future. After all, 
the “rebels,” “insurgents,” or “nationalists,” call them 
what you will, took up arms against the democratic Govern- 
ment, and no suggestion has been made from their side that 
a democratic system was one they proposed to establish by 
force of arms. On the contrary, General Franco definitely 
stated early in the struggle that he proposed to introduce a 
system similar to those of Germany and Italy. __ 

There has been much discussion as to whether the insurgents 
can rightly be described as Fascist. It is not denied that the 
avowedly Fascist forces in Spain are supporting them. But 
doubtless many personal and political differences exist within 
the groups making up the insurgents’ side. This is not the 
occasion to discuss a definition of Fascism, but there can be 
no doubt that the various elements making up the insurgent 
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forces stand for authoritarian government and are definitely 
anti-democratic. But if I had any doubt as to the essential 
Fascist character of the insurgents, those doubts would have 
been entirely removed by reading in an article from the pen 
of one recently returned from Franco’s side, that even if their 
leader had offered no evidence yet, his Moorish troops at least 
were passionately devoted to children! And my mind travels 
back to the huddled heaps of children sleeping in under- 
grounds and basements of Madrid, their homes deliberately 
wrecked by shells and bombs, to create in the minds of the 
civil population that degree of submissiveness which would 
induce the atmosphere in which surrender would be inevitable. 
My judgment that this bombardment of Madrid has been 
deliberately aimed at terrorisation of the working people is not 
based merely on the observable fact that it is working-class 
districts that have received the special attention of Junker 
bombers, but also upon the character of the propaganda 
leaflets dropped from those bombers. Threats to the civil 
population, and warnings that the wounded in the hospitals 
may be held responsible for the continued resistance of the 
defence, seem so inconsistent with a love of children that I am 
reminded of a man I once knew whose love of animals was the 
reason he gave as his choice of occupation—that of a butcher. 

The picture of the Spanish Government as a “red” 
dictatorship attempting to force its will upon an apathetic if 
not actually hostile people, is entirely incorrect, and is more- 
over inconsistent with other and more justified charges that 
are made against it. The Spanish Government derives its 
authority and strength from a widespread mass movement. 
Its military forces are volunteers, and there has been no need 
to introduce a system of conscription such as is in force in the 
territory occupied by General Franco. In the early days of 
the revolt, the rebellious military in some centres were simply 
overwhelmed by the mass of often almost unarmed resistance 
which they encountered from the populace. Looking down on 
Barcelona from an Air France liner, the outskirts of the town 
were absolutely deserted, but the centre of the city was densely 
crowded with the tremendous demonstrations at Duruti’s 
funeral. Granted that Barcelona is not typical of Spain, yet the 
atmosphere of the other parts of Spain, and the history of the 
conflict can only be interpreted by the existence of a mass of 
popular support often ill-disciplined and ill-armed, but ready 
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to make good those shortcomings by an intense and sustained 
enthusiasm. 

That such a movement should at times get out of hand is 
not to be wondered at. The Government has to contend not 
only with the enemy at the gates, but with a mass of poverty- 
stricken and illiterate enthusiasts. Anarchism in its more 
negative and anti-social aspects is a creed born, like Russian 
nihilism, of years of repression. The Government has at 
all times been frank in its admission that atrocities have 
been committed in their name, but not with their approval. 
The great problem of all democratic leaders is to develop the 
technique of peaceful change. For a young democracy, the 
problem is intensified by the accumulation and urgency of 
the problems left over from a long period of inaction. The 
Republic was hailed with almost universal approval. But the 
problems of absentee landowners, reminiscent of eighteenth- 
century France, of a corrupt and inefficient civil service, of a 
Church hopelessly involved in politics, social affairs and even 
business, such problems, at no time easy to handle, almost 
defy a legal solution in times of civil war. Under the conditions 
of modern war the whole resources of a country must be 
mobilised. Where the destruction of property is so great, as 
in Madrid, Cartagena, Malaga, houses must be commandeered; 
industry must be kept going somehow to produce the necessi- 
ties of war; when food is short, rationing systems must be 
applied. If the political and industrial organisations of the 
Frente Popular are used for these purpose, because they are 
relatively trustworthy, does this constitute a Soviet system 
or does it not merely mean that a people with their back to 
the wall must use the social organisations which are available? 
In England during the Great War measures of Government 
control amounting in some cases to State socialism had to be 
introduced. : 

Russia has supplied arms—so also have the international 
salesmen in munitions. But I have no doubt whatever that 
when the history of the conflict in Spain is written in retro- 
spect, General Franco’s own words with their full implication 
will be fully endorsed. “ International help for the Reds came 
at the moment when final victory was imminent ”—General 
Franco in his Christmas broadcast. The International Brigade 
came into action when the capture of Madrid was imminent, 
and effective Russian assistance in aeroplanes, tanks, and 
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technical advice arrived a few weeks later. But if British 
eye-witness reports are to be trusted, the long retreat from 
Badajoz to Madrid might never have taken place if the 
Government had been able to arm the men that they had at 
their disposal in such large numbers. ae 

Sporting guns are still to be seen in the hands of the militia 
in Madrid. Russian infantry the Government has not got. 
Nor can the real volunteers of the International Brigade, many 
of them exiles from Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, be com- 
pared with “ totalitarian volunteers ” that began to arrive in 
December, to take the place of the Moors who had been deci- 
mated in their unsuccessful frontal attacks upon Madrid. 

The Spanish Government cannot be expected to withstand 
the assault of a determined attack by Germany and Italy. 
Fascism is on the offensive in the air, by land and on the sea. 
The naval attack was only beginning in December. But 
evidence was submitted by Sefior Prieto, the Minister for the 
Navy and Air Force, that certain incidents could only be 
accounted for by direct intervention of German and Italian 
naval forces. The bombing of the harbour of Alicante in the 
early days of December took place over a period of eight 
hours, at night, the bombing being carried out by one aero- 
plane, arriving regularly every hour. No rebel aerodrome was 
situated near enough to permit of this, and the conclusion 
drawn was that the freedom accorded to German naval units 
had been used to make this singularly systematic operation 
possible. Since that date the operations of the German fleet 
have become ever more extensive. 

Fascist assistance has gradually developed to a degree 
when it becomes no exaggeration to speak of a German and 
Italian expeditionary force. Italian participation seemed less 
noticeable in December, but with the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Italian “ gentlemen’s ” agreement, has been renewed. The 
struggle may be long-drawn ; Madrid may fall, but even so 
Catalonia and the East Coast remain, crowded with refugees, 
in the hands of the Government, but exposed to naval and 
aerial attacks from the sea. 

A policy for those Governments who wished to prevent 
further intervention and so to limit the scope and intensity 
of the war, seemed in the middle of December to be emerging. 
But events have moved too fast. The effective applica- 
tion of non-intervention both in materials of war and in 
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man-power can only be implemented through the use of sea- 
power. Once non-intervention had been established, media- 
tion might have become possible. Some compromise might, 
though the difficulties are immense, have been arranged 
between the contending forces in Spain. The conquest of the 
East Coast and Catalonia, crowded with refugees from the 
south-west of Spain and Madrid, will provide the grimmest 
chapter of a war not lacking already in horror. Some regional 
arrangement could perhaps be made by which these regions 
might remain under a democratic government. The objections 
are economic as well as political, for the difficulties that 
Catalonia is suffering under now are a shortage of wheat and 
meat and milk, the latter normally supplied from the North 
and the former from the South of Spain, in exchange for the 
industrial products of Catalonia’s industries. 

But the major difficulty is that Franco’s backers have 
declared that a “red” government will not be tolerated 
anywhere in Spain. British “ neutrality ” will have to be 
interpreted in a different sense from that which hitherto it 
has meant in practice. Great Britain banned the export of 
arms to Spain unilaterally before general agreement was 
obtained, thereby giving Germany and Italy a period of time 
in which they might legally continue their exports. Great 
Britain has made it illegal for British ships to carry munitions, 
a step other countries have not taken. Lastly, Great Britain 
has banned volunteers before other countries have agreed. 
Is British policy similar to that of the United States, which 
we may take as being completely disinterested neutrality ? 
It is clear that while we may or may not be neutral, we cannot 
be disinterested. The activities of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee prove that much, and the statement of Mr. Eden that 
the integrity of Spain and Spanish possessions is a vital 
interest to Great Britain makes it clear that while we may 
abstain from assisting either side, the outcome of the conflict 
may be of vital importance to British interests. 

Suggestions have been made that even if and when General 
Franco wins with German and Italian help, financial in- 
terests may have the last word, and that the City of London 
will be able to afford that help in the reconstruction of Spain 
which no other country can give. Exactly from what source 
General Franco draws his financial resources at present 1s a 
mystery. The theory that finance always has the last word, a 
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theory held equally strongly by financiers and by members of 
Communist parties, does not seem to have held good in recent 
events. In spite of financial difficulties, which we were told 
would bring about Japan’s collapse, that country seems to 
have absorbed Manchuria and increasingly to threaten 
British trade in the Far East. Italy survived economic and 
financial sanctions, and Germany, though rationed as to food, 
continues her policy of rearmament at no slackened speed. If 
General Franco therefore wins, assisted by British neutrality 
and German men and equipment, I doubt if the City will 
accomplish the purchase of his friendship. Fascist prestige 
will have received a very notable increase. And German 
rearmament may have received very considerable assistance 
in the form of Spanish mineral resources. 

British foreign policy is notoriously difficult for foreigners 
to understand. By an abject desire to be neutral and thus to 
give no offence to other countries, we shall, if General Franco 
wins, have allowed the foundations to be laid in Europe of 
strategic, economic and political positions of so menacing a 
nature as perhaps to change the course of European history. 

Witrrip RoBerts. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
SECOND FeRM. 


O American President has enjoyed an experience 
N comparable with that of Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, 

whose second term of office began on January 2zoth. 
He was elected in 1932, the darkest year of the depression, 
with a decisive majority. In 1934, contrary to the accepted 
rule of congressional politics, this great majority was in- 
creased. On November 3rd, 1936, the American electorate 
gave Mr. Roosevelt and his policy an endorsement for which 
no parallel can be found in the history of the United States. 
The public was continually assured during the campaign that 
the contest must be close, although a few political observers 
made predictions that were very near the mark. The Roose- 
velt vote was in fact overwhelming. The discomfiture of the 
Republican party was complete. The Socialist and other 
minority parties made a pitiful showing, and—a phenomenon 
everywhere regarded as surprising—the loudly advertised 
demagogues of the depression, particularly Father Coughlin 
and Dr. F. E. Townsend of the fantastic pensions plan, were 
altogether invisible on the polling day. The re-election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was an extraordinary example of the 
working of the American party system ; it provided the most 
striking illustration so far of the newer forces now operating in 
democratic politics, and it revealed a vast electorate as, for 
once, unaffected by those deliberate scares which have, un- 
happily, become a familiar accompaniment of political 
_ democracy under adult suffrage. Before coming to the prob- 
lems facing Mr. Roosevelt during his second four years it 
may be well, therefore, to glance at a few instructive points of 
the presidential campaign. 

The re-election year opened with the tide apparently run- 
ning against the President. The Supreme Court had destroyed 
both the elaborate structure built upon the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration—twin pillars of the New Deal. The evidences of 
economic recovery were unmistakable ; but the total of the 
unemployed was still very great (as it continues to be) ; the 
schemes of Federal Relief seemed chaotic and were bitterly 
attacked, and the financial burdens they involved were 
staggering. Not only the financiers and industrialists but the 
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world of business generally was hostile, and as the campaign 
developed it was revealed that the hatred of Roosevelt 
among the well-to-do was deeper and more violent than the 
loathing of Woodrow Wilson and his policy before which the 
Democrats had gone down in 1920. To many of us it seemed 
a most disquieting symptom—irrational and malignant. This 
hostility was magnified to an enormous extent in the Press, 
although it is necessary to point out that the percentage of 
anti-Roosevelt newspapers did not reach the high figure of 
80 which was constantly repeated. Whether at any time 
during the first half of 1936 it would have been possible for the 
Republican managers to have made a plan of campaign upon 
which they could hope to recover, no one can say, but it is 
certainly true that they made every possible mistake. They 
permitted the backers of Governor Landon to put their man 
into the field far too early ; they accepted the guidance of the 
Hearst Press—always a fatal thing to do; they allowed the 
centre of the stage to be occupied by certain dissentient 
Democrats and their very wealthy friends; they appointed 
an untried party organiser; they relied in their publicity 
upon general invective and scaremongering, and in the final 


stage upon intimidation through the pay-envelope (a device . 


specifically denounced by the President in his most effective 
campaign speech); and with a disregard of present-day 
actualities which no one can explain, they chose their candi- 
date and made their dispositions without any regard what- 
ever to the radio. It is this last point which must in the final 
account be noted as the most important and the most sur- 
prising. There is no commoner political maxim in America 
than this, that you cannot beat anybody with nobody. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opponents ignored the plain wisdom of this 
saying, inexplicably overlooking the President’s record as a 
campaigner, while, with a blindness which we may guess will 
not be repeated, they gave no consideration at all to the all- 
important matter of the Republican candidate’s speaking and 
his radio technique. In England we are still a long way from 
conducting our elections on the air. In America the great 
transition has already been made, and one great political 
party deemed it possible to ignore this revolutionary fact. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a triumphant performer at the microphone : 
among the public men now in high authority he has no 
superior in broadcasting. It is, no doubt, quite easy to argue 
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that the result of the November election was made certain in 
advance by the phenomena of Recovery and the policy of 
Relief ; but we should still have to explain the character and 
weight of the Roosevelt victory, and in doing so we must put 
first the power of personality as conveyed through the radio. 
The fact has been admitted that the Republican party 
bought more time on the air than did the Democrats and paid 
more for it. The President’s party might have economised 
still further, and that for a reason only in part concerned 
with the radio voice. Political oratory in America has in our 
generation undergone an important change. The speech- 
writer, the ghost, has become so ubiquitous an institution that 
an audience can no longer take it for granted that a speech is 
composed by the candidate or executive who delivers it— 
save in the case of a member of the chosen company to which 
Mr. Roosevelt himself belongs. And in this matter the radio 
is the revealer and provides the merciless test. The broadcast 
speech may be ghost-written like any other, but it will not be 
listened to if the reader is without a personal gift of utterance. 
The circumstance that the men who arranged the nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s opponent gave no thought to this most 
obvious fact of the new time may lead us to the emphatic 
conclusion that no future presidential election will follow the 
pattern of 1936. 

The President, then, enters upon his second term amid 
conditions extraordinarily different from those which he may 
have been tempted to forecast in the troubled interval 
between the Supreme Court judgments of his third year and 
the smashing victory of last November. His enemies are 
scattered or silenced. He occupies a position of political 
dominance and personal authority far higher than that of any 
democratic ruler in the world. It is true that his positive 
power is much less than at the moment it appears to be, for, 
notwithstanding the enormous party majority in Congress, 
opposition in both Houses will arise and be organised as soon 
as the business of legislation begins. But the governing fact is 
that the American nation has no other leader, actual or 
possible, and the policy of the United States must during the 
next four years be the policy of Franklin Roosevelt. All his 
opponents, and not a few among his supporters, insist that 
“policy ” is the wrong word to use. They have maintained 
that his opinions or notions are subject to incessant change, 
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that he is an experimentalist, no less reckless in “ trying 
everything once ” than he is in exchanging his advisers. An 
experimentalist, of course, Mr. Rooseveltis; since entering the 
White House he has announced himself in this character often 
enough, and the reasons for his variations in direction could 


hardly be plainer. A reforming President finds himself con- 


fronted along every road by the obstacle of the Supreme 
Court, and at almost every point of his administrative task he 
is held up by the scarcity of skilled administrators and expert 
advisers, or by the difficulty of securing their services under 
the unsleeping eyes of the politicians. The policy of the New 
Deal, we may perhaps say, was a good deal clearer in 1934 
than it can be in 1937. It is impossible for anyone to say at 
the beginning of the second term what Mr. Roosevelt will be 
enabled to do in the larger matters, and it is certainly not 
easy to answer the question so continually asked in the 
United States: Will the President tend to go Left or Right ? 

To this important question the President cannot give the 
answer in his Messages to Congress, although he would 
undoubtedly wish to do so. The New Deal has been broken ; 
its major measures had to be abandoned, and yet Mr. Roose- 
velt is wholly committed to the policy upon which in 1933-4 
he built up his tremendous prestige. There is a painful irony 
in the fact that, with America swinging once again into a 
period of enormous business activity, it should still be 
necessary to make an earnest appeal for the abolition of 
child labour, for minimum wage-scales and a tolerable 
standard working-day, and the beginnings of a national 
system of social security. Yet so it is, and a citizen of con- 
servative England can only marvel that an American Presi- 
dent standing for such minima as these and favouring the 
recognition of union labour, should be regarded with sus- 
picion as dangerously radical. It is necessary, however, to 
take note of the belief which prevails in Washington, that 
Mr. Roosevelt to-day finds it necessary to move with a 
caution he has not hitherto shown in the matter of his reform 
programme. He is believed for this reason to be losing many 
of the young Liberals to whose enthusiastic services the 
vigour and animation of the New Deal Departments have 
been due. It is difficult indeed to see how such losses are to 
be avoided, for the enterprises of the past three years have 
brought into existence a multiplicity of organisations mostly 
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bearing three-letter labels. The renewed demand for economy 
will enforce reduction and consolidation; there is naturally 
no friendliness towards these upstart bureaus in the regular 
departments of the Federal Government, and there looms 
over all of them the minatory form of the Supreme Court. 
The conclusion here would seem to be inescapable. A 
President who is resolved upon achieving a programme of 
reconstruction must first obtain an amendment to the 
Constitution. Few observers of the Washington scene in 
1937 would venture a prediction as to the probabilities under 
that head. 

With the opening of the Seventy-fifth Congress on January 
4th and the inauguration of the President on the 2oth, the 
United States enters upon the more rational arrangement of 
the congressional and executive term brought about by the 
Norris amendment. The long interval after the November 
election, unavoidable in the horse-and-buggy era, is now done 
away with. The new Congress meets in regular session at the 
new year ; a new President comes in within ten weeks instead 
of waiting four months. Mr. Roosevelt makes his fresh start 
amid conditions extraordinarily unlike those of 1933. The 
American people have agreed to consider the depression at an 
end, Business almost everywhere is undeniably on the rise. 
The external evidences of recovery are everywhere apparent. 
Many industries are working close to full capacity; the volume 
of retail trading is enormous; the increase in railway travel 
and in hotel business, by which the average citizen is com- 
monly led to form his rough estimate, makes a striking con- 
trast to the state of affairs in the latter part of Mr. Hoover’s 
term of office. But recovery so far has not brought a corre- 
sponding expansion of employment. Relief is still the central 
problem of the Federal Government, and the President will 
not be allowed to forget this as the new Congress addresses 
itself to the task of shaping taxation to meet a stupendous 
Budget which no ingenuity can avail to bring down much 
below the present figure. What can the President and Con- 
gress do about unemployment relief ? ; 

A first point in any attempted answer to this question has 
to be that Congress and the American people are still without 
any authoritative returns, similar to those of England and 
the older Germany, of men and women out of work. Shortly 
after the election the President was supplied with figures, more 
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or less official, showing a total of unemployed well below the 
four-million mark. It is assumed that in order to arrive at 
this figure we must reckon as employed the very large body 
—between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000—at present on Federal 
work-relief: that is to say, on the register of the Works 
Progress Administration, together with the youths and young 
men, not fewer than 300,000, in the Civilian Conservation 
Camps—the excellent American counterpart of the labour 
training camps of Nazi-Germany. Thus in order to show that 
the unemployed in the United States to-day make a total not 
more than double the British figure of registered unemployed, 
we must exclude all those who under the highly complex 
organisation of the New Deal are to-day in emergency Govern- 
ment employ, in training centres, or in receipt of work-relief, 
which is the American alternative to unemployment benefit 
without equivalent return in the form of labour done. Clearly, 
however, we do not reach an accurate statement of unemploy- 
ment and public relief by subtracting the army of citizens 
who are dependent upon the Government for maintenance. 
Consequently the actual unemployment total is much larger 
than the figure above quoted. In the zero-year, 1933, the 
statement was repeatedly made that 15,000,000 was not an 
excessive estimate, and in this year of large and encouraging 
recovery it is probable that the total number of American 
men and women for whom work needs to be found should not 
be put at less than 8,000,000. 

The President’s first serious difficulty in domestic affairs 
will meet him here. After prolonged resistance to the Dole 
(persistently looked upon as an indefensible British expedient) 
the United States accepted the obligation of maintaining its 
unemployed. Under the Roosevelt Administration it has 
expanded the old American method of work-relief, formerly 
carried on by the cities and States, into a multiple provision 
of work and pay for the unemployed of every class (including 
artists, writers, actors and other professional workers), 
mainly under the spreading plans of the W.P.A. directed 
from Washington by Mr. Harry Hopkins, Federal Administra- 
tor. The cost has been prodigious, the demand for restriction 
and economy is clamorous, the President is pledged to bring 
expenditure somehow within the limits of a tolerable Budget ; 
and yet it is exceedingly difficult to see how the thing can be 
done. At the time of writing we are being told that public 
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opinion in the States most affected is in favour of drastic cuts 
in federal relief, and no doubt members of Congress have gone 
to Washington virtuously resolved to aim at a reduction of 
Federal expenditure, and at least the approach to a balanced 
Budget. Yet relief, as every Congressman knows, is an 
explosive political subject; industry and commerce in 
recovery do not absorb the army of unemployed; the 
municipal and State authorities cannot carry the burden 
without large and systematic aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The W.P.A. if disbanded or materially curtailed, will 
have to be replaced by some other Federal agency. Nothing 
can be plainer than that. 

Unemployment and relief make a problem of immense 
difficulty, but it appears certain as this article is being 
written that all the troubles of the Administration during 
the present winter will be subordinate to those arising out of 
the Labour situation. Unless all the signs are misleading, the 
American industrial world is rushing into a crisis of appalling 
danger. The creation last year of the Committee for Industrial 
Organisation, by Mr. John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, marked the end of the period dominated by the 
American Federation of Labour and its rigid hostility to 
industrial unionism. John Lewis is the one dynamic influence 
to-day in Labour politics, and the advance of his organisation 
since the election, when its voting strength was given to 
Mr. Roosevelt, has been most remarkable. The strategy of 
the C.J.O. begins with the organising of those great industries 
which so far have resisted unionisation, or under the N.R.A. 
were drawn into the compromise of the company union— 
steel, automobiles, rubber and the rest. Pittsburgh and 
Detroit are the inevitable first battlegrounds. The new year 
opened with the threat of immediate war in the automobile 
region, General Motors, the greatest of industrial corporations, 
making the issue. Mr. A. P. Sloan, the president of General 
Motors, made on January 4th a declaration that may be 
taken as the keynote, and at the same time as an intimation 
that the great employers continue to stand upon the old 
ground. Mr. Sloan, indeed, affirms that the manufacturers 
are not enemies of unionism or collective bargaining: they 
are merely insisting upon the principle that the control of 
the plants is the responsibility of the management and not 
of the men. Here, needless to say, is the core of the old 
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dispute. No matter how the question may be stated, the 
issue is unchanged: the employing corporations refuse to 
alter their view that to recognise the independent unions is 
to surrender the citadel. Mr. Lewis and his allies, they hold, 
are aiming at control, and therefore the corporations will not 
deal with them. . 

The outcome in the automobile industry is grim, and if in 
the steel centres it is less immediately menacing, that is no 
reason for anticipating peace in Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


The trial of strength is clearly approaching. It is made all _ 


the more certain by the reality of recovery, nor can we 
separate the demands of American Labour and the new 
confidence of the union leaders from the conditions prevailing 
in Europe and the world’s mad absorption in preparing for 
mutual mass destruction. Whether President Roosevelt and 
his admirable Secretary of Labour will be able to wield any 
authority in this momentous dispute may well be the Admin- 
istration’s most serious concern during the coming half-year. 

And what of the Roosevelt second term in respect of 
international affairs ? 

The President starts afresh in the glow of his South 
American journey, which, it is fair to assume, will bear in 
the record a few months hence a markedly different com- 
plexion from that put upon it in the Press reports of December. 
The positive results of the Buenos Aires Conference will in 
all probability enhance the reputation of Mr. Cordell, to whose 
practical application of the good-neighbour policy Mr. 
Roosevelt is greatly indebted. We cannot doubt that the 
affirmation of Pan-American unity vis-a-vis the restless 
Powers of Europe and Asia will have its due effect. But what 
of the movement in the direction of a full league of the 
Western Republics, and what of the bearing of President 
Roosevelt’s Pan-Americanism upon the Neutrality con- 
troversy which cannot fail to be of cardinal importance 
during the first session of the new Congress? The question 
in America has reached a stage of extreme complexity. Mr. 
Roosevelt, naturally, is using his weight towards revised 
neutrality, legislation allowing the widest possible presiden- 
tial discretion in the crucial matter of embargoes. He is 
resisted by the determined group of Senators, strongly 
backed by expert advisers and organised interests throughout 
the country, who look upon presidential discretion as the 
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gate of war and are working for a form of neutrality as strict 
as mandatory legislation can make it. The American people 
are isolationist as never before. They have yet to learn, 
they can learn only by experience, whether an overwhelming 
popular sentiment, reinforced by even the most rigorous of 
neutrality laws, could avail to secure the detachment of the 
strongest Power from a conflict involving the civilisation of 
the world. America to-day, however, says, We will keep out. 
-And what citizen of Britain or of Europe can wonder that 
this should be the American resolve ? 

Meanwhile, the people of the United States are convinced 
of the reality of economic recovery, and the apparent willing- 
ness of the business world to accept the electoral judgment 
after a campaign of almost unexampled panic-mongering, 
afforded conclusive proof that confidence has returned to the 
land. There are in this connection a few points to be especially 
emphasised. The present confidence is far from being a 
healthy sign. The boom conditions which make once more 
so extraordinary a showing in New York and all other great 
cities are to a large extent illusory. The American public, it 
is to be feared, has not taken to heart any permanent moral 
from the great depression: 1937 may prove to be another 
perilous year. But President Roosevelt genuinely feels the 
confidence that rings through his speeches. And since the 
national tribute of last November was an event without a 
parallel in any political democracy, the assurance of the 
second inaugural is certainly not unjustified. 

S. K. RatciiFre. 

New York, January 6th. 
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+ foe Minority Report of the Royal Commission on the 


Poor Law makes to-day interesting reading. It is over 

a quarter of a century since it was published, and 
many if not all of the recommendations have reached fruition. 
The Poor Law has been broken up into many sections, the 
Guardians have disappeared, and the general mixed work- 
house is, more or less, a forgotten institution. The Ministry 
of Labour, a particular pet of the Minority Commissioners, 
has become a reality, while the Labour Exchanges, an 
integral part of their scheme, have now been in operation 
twenty-six years. The Poor Law Children have gone to the 
Education Authority, the sick and infirm to the Public Health 
Committee of the County Council or County Borough, and 
what little remains of traditionally Poor Law work is being 
discharged by “ Public Assistance Committees” of the 
appropriate Local Authorities, the very words taken bodily 
from the recommendations of the Minority Commissioners. 
In one respect the advice of the Commissioners has been 
departed from. They recommended Unemployment Insurance, 
but insisted that it should be confined to the well-organised 
trade unions, whose scheme should be subsidised, but the 
administration left to them. That was no doubt in the mind 
of the pre-War Liberal Government, as it appeared in their 
initial scheme, but in the pressure of post-War conditions it 
was extended to all industrial wage-earners. 

Other legislation has helped to undermine the old Poor Law, 
and none perhaps more than Health Insurance, though Old 
Age and Widows’ Pensions have made their contributions. 
Sickness was a constant factor which drove the workers over 
the poverty line, on to the tender mercies of the Guardians. 
Parliament has, during the last quarter of a century, passed 
under various Acts legislation that has completely superseded 
the old Poor Law. The Unemployment Act of 1934 can be 
regarded as the coping-stone of the new dispensation! For 
years the doctrine has been preached that poverty and un- 
employment should be a national and not a local responsi- 
bility. And the case for this has been strengthened by 
conditions arising out of the Great War. The districts that 
suffered most from unemployment were necessarily least able 
to bear the burden. Where factories or mines were closed 
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— down, the money could not be raised by rates to help the 
| sufferers, in fact the very high rates helped still further to 
drive away industry from the district. 

The Chamberlain Local Government Act with its formula 
of assistance based on complicated factors was an attempt to 
distribute more fairly the poverty burden between the 
various parts of the country. But the whole problem was 
brought to a head by the breakdown of Unemployment 
Insurance in 1931 under the pressure of the terrific industrial 
depression and the great increase in the number of unem- 
ployed. The National Government decided to put the fund 
on a self-supporting basis, and therefore to limit its responsi- 
bility to covenanted benefits. The so-called transitional cases, 
i.e. those insured persons who had exhausted their rights 
based on their stamp contributions, became the responsibility 
of Public Assistance Committees acting as agents for the 
Ministry of Labour. Their instructions were to make pay- 
ments not on an insurance basis but on the principle of needs. 
Then the trouble began. ‘‘ Needs ” is an elastic term, and its 
interpretation and the spirit of its administration varied from 
district to district. Public Assistance Committees were spend- 
ing public money which they were not responsible for raising 
themselves, with the inevitable suspicion that they were dis- 
pensing it too generously. The Unemployment Act of 1934 
transfers the responsibility for the whole of the able-bodied 
unemployed from the Local Authorities to one Central Board, 
nominated by the Government, but ostensibly independent 
of Parliament and working through its officers in each 
locality. With its establishment goes the last trace of the old 
Poor Law. Under Part I all unemployed persons come who 
are in the insurance category but have exhausted the right 
to benefit; under Part II come the able-bodied who need 
assistance but do not belong to the insurance class. All that 
is left to the care of Local Authorities are the old, the sick 
and the infirm. 

The new Act has been subject to a fierce fire of criticism 
and has aroused hot political passions. The first regulations 
issued by the Board were so unpopular that they had to be 
withdrawn; and led to the transfer of the then Minister of 
Labour to another post. The new regulations have taken a 
year to hatch out, and they can hardly be said to have had a 
friendly reception. My own view is that it is next to impossible 
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to devise scales of relief applicable to the whole country, 
with conditions varying as they do in a highly industrialised 
country like ours. The regulations do hand over the very 
delicate and human duty of helping poverty to a great 
bureaucracy. However well meaning officials may be, it is 
inevitable that they will be bound by red tape. The old Poor 
Law Guardians had their faults, but they did bring to their 
work a personal knowledge both of the persons and the 
district under their charge. A bureaucracy can administer a 
fixed scale like those under the Insurance Act, but once a 
Need or Means Test was applied, there was bound to be 
profound discontent. An Englishman resents personal 
inquiries into his private life even though inevitable when 
help is asked for from the State. 

But there is another, deeper, cause. When unemployment 
only affects a small section, any system has a chance of success. 
Since the War whole communities have suffered from it. 
A class of man that before the War could reasonably expect 
to be free from the need of applying for help from the State, 
now finds himself in the position of having to go cap in hand 
to the relieving officer. He has become accustomed to draw 
insurance money as a right, and he objects to the inquisitorial 
examination into the earnings of various members of his 
household. 

Time will show how the new system works. Advisory 
Committees have been set up, and if these committees can be | 
made operative, some of the acerbities of a centralised system _ 
may be smoothed out. The question naturally arises as to 
how far the new dispensation is a success. I believe if it had © 
not been for the severe strain of the War upheaval, Unem- 
ployment Insurance would have so functioned that it could 
have met all but a comparatively small number, for whom it 
would have been easy to have devised a water-tight system. 
But the dislocation of the world economic system threw the 
labour market out of gear. We hear much of the distressed 
areas, and theirs is a real human tragedy. But it would be a 
mistake to be blinded by their more glaring need to the fact 
that, all over the country, there are pockets of industrial 
depression that has involved months, and even years of 
unemployment to thousands of honest and hard-working men. 

The revival of trade and particularly the rearmament 
programme are both easing the situation, but an army of 
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13 million unemployed does not justify complacency. In fact, 
the lull in the storm is the opportunity to refit the ship. It is 
a truism to say that no system of relief is a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for work and wages either from the point of view of 
the individual or of the State. The long-term remedy can only 
be found in the revival of world trade, in the breaking down 
of tariff barriers, the abolition of quotas and exchange restric- 
tions. That is being reiterated each year at Geneva, but with 
little result. Monsieur Blum made a gesture to the world 
when he became Prime Minister, but he has received very 
little response ; in fact our Government has continued since 
to add to the restrictions on trade. There is no half-way house 
inside a protectionist policy, and it is almost impossible to 
devise a dividing line. We are therefore driven back on 
planning. The experiments of the Totalitarian State with 
their attempts at a planned economy do not appeal to us, 
with their inevitable interference with the liberty of invest- 
ment and free movement of both master and man. But pro- 
tection is an artificial economy, and with it State interference 
cannot be avoided. 

Planning is a much abused word. If it is used in its simplest 
sense, it is what every business man does in his own organisa- 
tion if he aims at large-scale production. Town-planning has 
been successfully operating in every continental country for 
the last half-century, in most parts of America and in our 
Dominions. We have only recently awakened to its im- 
portance, and even now recent legislation has been timid and 
largely inoperative. But sound town-planning depends for 
its success on the power to locate industry. Just as it is of 
direct concern to a community where a sewage farm is put, 
so it is of interest to the nation where a foundry or a munition 
works are located. On one side a pleasant residential and 
rural area is ruined by the construction of an aeroplanefactory, 
while on the other side workshops on Tyneside or elsewhere 
are derelict. Public money has been spent on schools and 
social services in the latter, and of course will have to be 
invested in the former if the new factories mature. Is it 
unreasonable to sterilise the land, urgently required for ameni- 
ties around London, and exercise gentle pressure on industry 
to make use of existing facilities in derelict areas in the North? 
That is the kind of question that is pressed home in the Third 
Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas. 
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But, incidentally, sound as this is from a planning point of — 
view, it does not seem to add to the total number of persons | 


employed or to decrease unemployment. It merely transfers 
employment and saves the national assets from wastage! 
Cannot employment be expanded to absorb surplus labour ? 
Is modern industry elastic enough to utilise displaced 
workers ? Isn’t the tendency with the increased cost of labour 
units more and more to mechanise industry and utilise less 
man-power? I have never assented to the over-production 
theory. There is so much unsatisfied demand both at home 
and abroad, that the world has not yet touched the fringe of 
consumptive capacity. The free movement of goods between 
nations is the real remedy, but alas, the world is not ready 
for that yet. And it will have to go through many more 
periods of hardship before it sees that as the right way to 
prosperity. 

In the meantime the Board of Trade should become an 
effective Board. I should like to see a permanent commission 
of Industry and Labour. On it should serve a representative 
of the great joint stock banks, of the railways, and some of the 
primary industries: labour leaders should be there, but the 
Commission necessarily should be small so as to be effective. 
I attach special importance to the banks which have, on the one 
hand, so much to lose by frozen assets and so much to gain 
in finding proper investments for capital. The railways are 
vitally concerned in the proper use of their great trunk lines. 
Over this delegation should preside the President of the 
Board of Trade, who would thus become a president in fact 
as well as in name. The Ministry of Labour would be the 
technical advisers of this commission on labour supply and 
employment needs. The commission would be in a position 
of great authority to recommend to investors opportunities 
for investment of new capital in particular industries. And 
the time is particularly opportune for such an experiment 
with the vast State money now being spent on rearmament. 
The commission should have power to recommend the com- 
plete derating of industrial property for a period of years on 
approved new developments in depressed areas. Of course 
the loss of rates would have to be made good by the Ex- 
chequer, and would in each case be subject to Treasury 
approval obtained after a certificate from the Ministry of 
Labour. This would always be dependent on satisfactory 
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evidence that the scheme could absorb enough surplus labour 


to justify the cost to the general taxpayer. 


This brings me to the Special Areas Act. Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart when he was Commissioner, in his third report dated 
October 23rd, observing that “ though there was evidence 
that the work done and the measures initiated are proving 
helpful to the areas,” went on to say: “ nevertheless it has 
to be admitted that no appreciable reduction of those un- 
employed has been effected... .” ‘“Such increased employ- 
ment as is likely to result from the operation of the many 
schemes initiated will prove altogether insufficient, in the 
absence of a spontaneous growth of new industries and the 
expansion of existing industries, to offset the release of labour 
brought about by increased mechanisation and rationalisa- 
tion.” The report has been discussed in Parliament and has 
been the subject of acute controversy. In the meantime, Mr. 
Malcolm Stewart has resigned and been replaced by Sir 
George Gillett, and we have had the magnificent gift of Lord 
Nuffield. Mr. Malcolm Stewart has consistently insisted on 
the need of a survey of the special areas by an impartial and 
independent authority “ in order to ascertain as scientifically 
and accurately as possible what are the relative prospects of 
industrial revival in the different districts of the special areas.” 
“Transference should be concentrated on those districts 
which obviously offer the least prospect of recovery.” 

This seems only common sense. There ought to be an indus- 
trial survey of all areas in which the Labour Exchange figures 
reveal from time to time abnormal and prolonged unemploy- 
ment. It does seem waste to pour into towns Government 
money in mere relief without effective investigation into the 
root causes of the depression and the possibilities of applying 
remedies on economic lines. The danger of the transfer 
policy is that the young and more enterprising are moved out 
of the district, the middle-aged are left behind in some districts 
with little, if any, absorption into industrial life, while the 
whole fabric of the society in which they are living is being 
rapidly destroyed by attrition. There are small pockets of 
industrial life especially in mining districts where there is no 
prospect of industrial revival. Such places it would be wiser 
to treat as devastated areas and shift the whole community 
to new surroundings with some prospect of becoming self- 
supporting. Garden cities are no impossible dream, as 
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Letchworth and Port Sunlight bear witness. We read of an 
aeroplane factory being established near Windsor—not a 
very happy choice of location—which is likely to employ 
5,000 hands. That must ultimately mean a total community 
of some 20,000 people. It does not want exceptional imagina- 
tion to visualise the shifting of a Welsh mining village to 
form the nucleus of this new industrial unit, though not 
necessarily at Windsor. As it is, down near Dover have grown 
up mining villages, to work the local coalfields, where the 
language spoken gives ample proof of their Welsh origin. 
With the State so vitally interested in rearmament there is no 
reason why the Government should not organise the move- 
ment of population, not by single units but by communities, 
when it is in the national interest to do so. During the War 
new towns sprang up almost in the night, but the time factor 
then was so important that it did not lead altogether to 
satisfactory results. The Slough Estate has been often quoted, 
but there you have had industrial development with no 
proper provision for housing. The industrial estate is being 
experimented with in areas where there is still a prospect of 
salvage. I have more in view the shifting of population from 
districts that offer no prospect of revival. If I may offer 
another precedent for the guidance of the Government, I 
think inspiration can be found in the new housing estates 
round London and Manchester. At Becontree a completely 
new community has been created since the War by the 
L.C.C., with some 30,000 houses and a population of some 
120,000 people, with churches, schools, and even a hospital. 
Sites were allotted for factory development, but for a time 
there seemed a prospect of industrial paralysis. Fortunately 
Ford came to Dagenham, in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
gave a start to industrial life. I don’t say this is a complete 
analogy, but it does show what can be done if the Government 
will face up to its responsibility. I do not want it to be thought 
that I advocate transfer of whole communities except as a 
counsel of despair and only after it has been proved up to the 
hilt that the particular unit is beyond salvage. Not only are 
most industrial towns worth saving, but it is sheer waste to 
allow them to go to rot and ruin at the very time when in 
other parts of the country rural amenities are being destroyed 
to meet the needs of industrial development. 

Space forbids my dwelling on the more conventional 
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methods of finding work for the unemployed, such as the 
completion of the new arterial roads, public works of all 
kinds, afforestation, and last but not least, agricultural 
settlement. Road works, I think, have often been over-rated 
as a method of surplus labour absorption. It is no satisfactory 
substitute for getting men back into factory and workshop. 
But at a time of tremendous road fatalities and with the ever- 
increasing expansion of motor traffic, in their road schemes 
particularly where there is surplus labour, the Ministry of 
Transport should be encouraged, instead of as at present 
hindered by the Treasury, to make full use of the Road Fund. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has seized for current 
revenue this fund, which was originally earmarked for road 
improvement. Agricultural settlement, on its merits, should 
be encouraged, as in the interest of the proper balance of our 
social economy, but to be a success it must be on the right 
lines and must necessarily take time, as it requires the care- 
ful training of the men concerned. 

I have deliberately avoided exploring in detail the problem 
of the Special Areas. That has been neglected so long that it 
is only by immediate direct Government action that anything 
effective can be done. Lord Nuffield’s intervention is a recog- 
nition of this. I have rather endeavoured to treat unemploy- 
ment and poverty from the point of view of the country as a 
whole. Unemployment has created quite a literature of its 
own which would fill several bookshelves. This is the most 
hopeful sign. We must keep flogging away at it until we have 
broken its back, on the one hand finding palliatives that are 
effective, and on the other dealing with its causes, which 
are to be found in the artificial barriers of this mad post-war 


world. 
Percy Harris. 


VoL. CLI. II 


CHANGES IN NORTH-EAST AFRICA. 
| ByERea the past two years great changes have taken 


place in the situation in North-East Africa owing to a 

first-class colonial war and the conclusion of three 
important international agreements. To the Italian pos- 
sessions of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland has been added the 
whole of Abyssinia, thereby constituting a vast area under 
Italian sovereignty in the north-east corner of Africa. This 
great block of territory was acquired by conquest, and has in 
French Somaliland only one neighbour that is neither British 
nor Anglo-Egyptian. All three of the international agreements 
concerned are more or less intimately connected with this 
war of conquest, the Franco-Italian Agreement of 1935 being 
of an anticipatory nature, while the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936 and the Anglo-Italian Mediterranean Agreement of 
1937 are direct results. Although the situation produced by 
these events is still in process of development, and will con- 
tinue to be so for some time to come, it is important to 
appreciate how and in what direction things are likely to 
shape. 

In January 1935 France and Italy signed an agreement 
which brought to an end a long period of bad relations. A 
reconciliation between these two Latin countries, so like and 
yet so different, took years of preparation. The outstanding 
questions were many and complex, the solution of which 
called for the pressure of external events of a third party 
nature. Fortunately, as far as these negotiations were con- 
cerned, the attitude of Nazi Germany supplied that pressure, 
while the situation that was developing between Italy and 
Abyssinia provided an opportunity for exchanges of con- 
siderable value. With the prospect of war in Abyssinia, Italy 
needed the friendship of France, especially in French Somali- 
land, where a French company owns the railway from Jibuti 
to Addis Abeba. She also wanted to be assured that France 
would not put obstacles in the way of her Abyssinian expedi- 
tion. In exchange for this Italy was willing to make con- 
cessions to France with regard to her claims in Tunis. As the 
French saw an opportunity of settling the Tunisian question 
to their advantage, and realised that the Italians would be 
fully occupied outside the Mediterranean for many years, 
they gave the Italians more or less what they wanted in the 
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Red Sea. In other words, France gave Italy a small triangle 
of territory of military value in the north of French Somali- 
land, the island of Dumeira, and a block of shares in the 
Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway. France also, it is understood, 
_ gave Italy definite assurances that she would have a free 
hand in carrying out what military operations she thought 
_ fit in North-East Africa. As far as Britain is concerned, the 
most important aspect of this agreement lies in the transfer 
from France to Italy of the island of Dumeira, which can be 
fortified as an offset to the British island of Perim. These 
islands cover the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. That Franco- 
Italian relations were most cordial immediately prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities was obvious in Jibuti. On an occasion 
when I dined with the Governor of French Somaliland on the 
eve of my departure for Egypt, His Excellency proposed the 
toast of “‘ Angleterre et la France,” and then added signi- 
ficantly, “ et I’Italie.” 

The war took its course, and ended in May 1936, with the 
Italian capture of Addis Abeba and the occupation of a large 
part of Abyssinia, including most of the important strategical 
points. As the waters of the Blue Nile and Lake Tana, in 
respect of which Britain has treaty rights, form part of the 
vital water supply of Egypt and the Sudan, the control of 
Abyssinia by a European Power became a matter of con- 
siderable concern to the Egyptians and the Sudanese. Hence, 
Italy’s occupation of Abyssinia not only facilitated a settle- 
ment of the outstanding questions in Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions, but has made possible an agreement between Britain 
and Egypt on the question of the Sudan. The settlement of 
these questions led to the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty in August 1936, thereby solving a problem which had 
baffled the governments of both countries since the unilateral 
Declaration of 1922. 

Meanwhile, the Abyssinian War and its political ramifica- 
tions left Anglo-Italian relations in a pitiful state. Here were 
two European Powers, with vital interests in the Mediter- 
ranean, more or less at loggerheads for the first time. Up to 
the time of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and the intervention 
of the League of Nations, the friendship between Britain and 
Italy had been exemplary. The two nations fought side by 
side in the Great War and afterwards worked together in 
peace. The interests of one nowhere conflicted with the 
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interests of the other. In the Mediterranean mutual friend- 
ship was vitally important to both, Yet, there were occasions 
during the events of the last fifteen months when war with 
Italy was freely discussed in London, and the possibility of a 
hostile Britain was seriously considered in Rome. But, when 
the storm had blown over, it was quickly realised on both 
sides that an agreement on the question of the Mediterreanean 
was essential for the sea communications of both countries ; 
and that such an agreement would also contribute to the 
maintenance of European peace. Hence, steps were taken to 
start conversations in London and Rome in order to clear the 
way for the assurances needed and the removal of suspicions. 
Towards the end of 1936, these conversations became official 
as result of the British decision to recognise de facto Italian 
sovereignty in Abyssinia. The means used for this purpose 
was the transfer to a Consulate-General of the British Legation 
in Addis Abeba. From this point the conclusion of the Mediter- 
ranean Agreement was a matter of days, and it shows how 
simple in general principle and fundamental in fact are the 
considerations underlying Anglo-Italian relations. There is 
no attempt to enter into specific detail, or to define spheres of 
influence, so that the document is conspicuous in its simplicity. 
The vital interests that lie behind its almost platitudinous 
phrases are too obvious to need their expression in a conglo- 
meration of words. Apart from Italian assurances with regard 
to the integrity of Spain, the Agreement is practically confined 
to an exchange of assurances on the part of Britain and Italy 
to recognise and respect each other’s rights and interests in 
the Mediterranean: 

But what is of special interest south of the Mediterranean 
is the fact that Italy’s vital transit interests are now extended 
from the Suez Canal to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Before 
the Abyssinian War, Italian interests in the Red Sea area 
were confined to the protection of Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, colonies of little value, and such Italian shipping as 
passed through these waters. Now the situation is completely 
changed, Italian East Africa (Abyssinia and the two above- 
mentioned colonies) comprise a vast territory, which will 
supply Italy with raw materials, minerals and foodstuffs, and 
at the same time absorb a large number of Italian subjects. 
It is, therefore, anticipated that with the development of this 
whole region Italian shipping and trade along the Red Sea 
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route will steadily increase. There is also every prospect that 
the Italians will develop air transport to the fullest possible 
extent, as it has already been found possible to fly from 
Massawa to Rome in one day. It must also be remembered 
that Italy now holds a most important strategical position 
behind Cape Guardafui. Although at present her only ports 
in this area are Massawa and Mogadishu, it will not be long 
before Assab is opened up and improvements are carried out 
in many of the lesser harbours and bays on the Eritrean and 
Somaliland coasts. It is also understood that negotiations are 
taking place between the Italian Viceroy and the Governor 
of British Somaliland, with a view to reaching a transit 
arrangement whereby Italy could use the British port of 
Berbera and bring transit trade to British Somaliland. This 
is a small but significant example of how Britain and Italy 
can help each other in these remote parts. The only Italian 
naval base at present in operation is at Massawa, but steps 
will be taken to strengthen Italy’s shore defences in the Red 
Sea in proportion to the warships considered necessary to 
protect these waters. Of the two railway lines connecting the 
Red Sea with the interior one belongs to Italy (Massawa- 
Asmara) and the other to France (Jibuti-Addis Abeba). With 
regard to the latter a friendly arrangement has been reached 
for the operation of this line in accordance with Italy’s needs, 
and it is likely that for some time at any rate no change in the 
railway status quo will take place. Italian interests in the Red 
Sea area are, therefore, confined to the assurance of free lines 
of transit, protection of Italian East Africa, and facilities for 


- developing the country. Let us see how these compare with 
- British, French and Egyptian interests. 


Britain’s most vital interest is that of free transit from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean via the Suez Canal, Red 
Sea and Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. The integrity of Egypt is 
essential for the protection of the Suez Canal. The Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb are protected by Aden and its opposite number 
in British Somaliland, together with the island of Perim. But, 
if these lines of communication are to be secure, it is now 
obvious that friendship with Italy is essential. This friendship 
once firmly re-established, our position will be doubly secure. 
On land, Britain’s special position in Egypt and the Sudan 


make the waters of Lake Tana and the Blue Nile a matter of 


considerable importance in so far as they contribute to 
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cultivation in Egypt and the Sudan. The water of the Nile is 
life or death to these countries. Yet there has been much 
mis-statement of the position with regard to Lake Tana, the 
extent to which its waters contribute to the needs of Egypt 
and the Sudan, and the danger of that supply being cut off. 
Some information on this question is, therefore, not out of 
place. 

As far back as 1902, the Egyptian Government were 
authorised by the Emperor Menelik to send an expedition 
“to visit and collect all possible information concerning Lake 
Tana, in Abyssinia, with a view to deciding whether it could 
be effectively utilised as a reservoir for the Nile, should such 
a proposal ever come within the range of practical politics.” 
Then in 1920 it was arranged that the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works should send another mission to make further 
studies of the lake. The outstanding results of the 1920 
Mission were definitely to confirm the conclusions reached by 
the expedition eighteen years earlier. In normal circumstances 
Lake Tana makes its greatest contribution to the waters of 
the Blue Nile during the period when the river in Egypt and 
the Sudan is amply supplied from other sources, and produces 
the least volume of water at the time when the main river is 
low. If the outflow from the lake were controlled by a 
regulator, the water which now adds to the surplus in the 
main river when there is already more than enough could be 
kept in the lake, and released during the period when the Nile 
is low and water is most needed in Egypt. In average years 
the total discharge of water from Lake Tana may be estimated 
at 3,500 million cubic metres, and this is the volume that 
could be stored for use when the Nile is low. In normal years 
the discharge of water varies according to the season of the 
year from almost nothing to a maximum of about 350 cubic 
metres per second. But the discharge from the lake at the 
highest flood-time does not exceed one-fiftieth part of the 
total volume of water entering Egypt ; and water control at 
Lake Tana can make no appreciable difference either to the 
amount of silt or to the volume of water passing Assouan. 
Furthermore, it is estimated that, during the period when the 
proposed Lake Tana reservoir was discharging, go per cent. 
of Tana water would reach Roseires, 85 per cent. would reach 
Makwar, and 68 per cent. would reach Assouan. If 3,500 
million cubic metres reached Assouan from Lake Tana, the 
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additional quantity reaching that point from this source 
would be about 2,400 million cubic metres. If, on the other 
hand, this water were used in the Gezireh district of the Sudan, 
the Lake Tana supply would amount to a volume of about 
3,000 million cubic metres. A comparison of these figures 
shows the advantage of using this water for the irrigation of 
the Gezireh. With the reservoir discharging at the rate of 
350 cubic metres per second, the water would take about 
eight days to reach Makwar (for the Gezireh), and about 
thirty-two days to reach Assouan (for Egypt). Such is the 
position of this contribution to the Nile waters, which shows 
that control of Lake Tana cannot threaten Egypt; and I 
have it on the highest Egyptian authority on this subject that 
physical conditions make it impossible to prevent the water 
of Lake Tana reaching the Nile in the Sudan. This bogey is, 
therefore, psychological rather than real, and there is no 
longer any doubt that the Italian authorities in Abyssinia 
intend to respect British treaty rights in this direction. 

There are various other British interests shared with 
Egypt, such as the protection of the frontiers of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and the abolition of the Capitulations in 
Egypt. Hitherto, raiding over the Sudan frontier by bands of 
Abyssinians in search of slaves and plunder has been a 
constant source of trouble, and the same applies to the 
northern frontier of Kenya. There is every reason to suppose 
that this will henceforth greatly diminish, if it is not alto- 
gether prevented. This is one way in which Abyssinia’s 
neighbours are sure to benefit by the change that has taken 
place. Where the Capitulations are concerned, Italy’s posi- 
tion in Egypt must be taken into account, although there can 
be no question of discrimination in her favour. The Italians 
probably have now the largest foreign community in Egypt, 
where their economic interests are increasing from year to 
year. Italian tonnage now takes second place in the returns 
of ships passing through the Suez Canal, and Italy will soon 
expect to be represented on the Board of Directors. 

But Italy is not the only European Power which now has to 
face the abolition of measures devised long ago to protect their 
nationals in Egypt—measures which are fully recognised to be 
no longer in accordance with the spirit of the times and the 
present state of the country. France has economic and 
cultural interests of long-standing in Egypt, and Greece has 
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for generations participated in Egyptian economic progress. 
British subjects, let it be remembered, in this case are also 
foreigners who stand to lose their capitulatory rights. The 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty provides that Egypt will, with 
British support, approach the Capitulatory Powers with two 
suggestions ; first, that the existing restrictions on Egyptian 
sovereignty in applying legislation (including financial legisla- 
tion) to foreigners should be discontinued ; and secondly, 
that a transitional régime should be introduced for a reason- 
able period, during which the Mixed Tribunals would remain 
and exercise, besides their present jurisdiction, the jurisdiction 
of the Consular Courts. At the end of this period the Egyptian 
Government will be free to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals. 
When the conference meets at Montreux in the spring, some 
resistance is expected from some of the Capitulatory Powers, 
but it is hoped that they will realise the benefits to be derived 
in other directions from following the British lead. It is in the 
interests of all that the Egyptians should not be compelled 
to resort to the expedient of unilateral action in the matter. 

It is also as well to remember that, on the economic side, 
Egypt has some good cards to play. As a completely inde- 
pendent nation, her friendship has become a necessity to 
those Powers with interests in the Suez Canal, and in terri- 
tories bordering on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Italy has 
much to gain from a friendly working arrangement with 
Egypt, and vice-versa. The Lake Tana scheme would bring 
economic benefit to both countries. Tranquillity of Abys- 
sinia’s frontier with the Sudan depends on mutual co-opera- 
tion. There are many possibilities in the improvement of 
Italo-Egyptian trade relations. As the Italians contemplate 
developing commercial aviation throughout their overseas 
possessions, Egypt stands to benefit from her geographical 
position in this respect. But her transit value to Italy is not 
confined to the air. It may be assumed that Italian shipping 
through the Canal will increase, and a road is in course of 
construction along the coast from Tripoli and Benghazi to 
the Egyptian frontier. This will connect Italian Libya with 
Italy’s communications with North-East Africa. There is 
also the possibility that later on there will be a desire to 
connect Libya with North-East Africa by a desert route with 
a transit arrangement through the Sudan. In view of these 
considerations, there is on both sides a definite desire to reach 
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some kind of agreement which will regularise the new situa- 
tion for their mutual benefit. 

Apart from France’s economic and cultural interests in 
Egypt, she has at Jibuti an important link in her sea com- 
munications with a considerable part of her colonial posses- 
sions. The chief significance of French Somaliland lies in the 
port of Jibuti itself and the Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway. 
Although Jibuti is a coaling station and port of call for vessels 
trading with the East, particularly with France’s Asiatic 
possessions, East Africa and Madagascar, the place relies 
entirely on the Abyssinian trade. It is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable importance to France that this railway and the 
trade it carries should remain in French hands. Although the 
distance by rail from Jibuti to Addis Abeba is 492 miles, only 
fifty-six miles are in French Somaliland. While maritime 
interests along this Red Sea route affect the shipping of all 
nations, there are certain Powers which are likely to become 
interested in the development of Abyssinia. Japan opened a 
legation in Addis Abeba about a year ago, with a view to 
establishing a definite footing in the trade of the country. 
The sale of cheap cotton piece-goods was the first object in 
view, and the Japanese had been carrying out the most syste- 
matic investigations on this subject for some years. Whether 
this will be allowed to continue on the strength of the German- 
Italian-Japanese front against Communism remains to be 
seen. 

But there are other Powers, such as Germany and Hungary, 
which have practically been invited to participate in private 
enterprises in Abyssinia. In this vast area there are openings 
of all kinds. A great variety of agricultural produce can be 
grown, including grain of most kinds, vegetables, fruits, 
cotton, coffee and tobacco. Certain districts contain large 
quantities of timber. There are good conditions for the 
rearing of cattle and sheep, and for the development of many 
agricultural industries. Although the country is known to 
possess large quantities of mineral ores, the details of this and 
of oil resources will not be available till technical experts 
have finished their systematic survey, and the same applies to 
gold and precious stones. In order to find out what Abyssinia 
can produce, and how to make the best use of the country’s 
natural wealth, various joint-stock companies have been 
formed, and others are in the process of formation. When 
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this work has been completed, and it has been decided on 
what lines development by foreigners will be approved, it is 
expected that selected European Powers will be encouraged 
to participate in private enterprises under the control of the 
Italian authorities. 

When the foregoing group of situations are taken into 
account as constituting the changed position in the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt, the Red Sea, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
Abyssinia, it is obvious that the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the whole of North-East Africa depends on the friendship 
and co-operation of Britain and Italy. The only alternative is 
chaos on the most vital and vulnerable part of Britain’s whole 
imperial system. It is, therefore, in the highest interests of 
these two great Powers to see in what ways they can help 
each other, for their mutual benefit and for the happiness and 
prosperity of those native races over whom they rule. 

E. W. Porson Newman. 
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HEN you ask a German to-day how things are pro- 

gressing in his country, you will always hear the same 

story. No matter whether he be a worker, a farmer, 
an office employee, a doctor or an official, he will tell you, in 
essence: “ Everything is progressing splendidly. Our leader 
has performed miracles. Unemployment has almost dis- 
appeared. We are a strong, united nation now. We have 
broken the hold which the despicable Jews had over us, and 
we have ousted the Communists.” This is the standard story, 
varying only in length and intensity, and it leaves one amazed 
at the unanimity of public opinion. Is this, then, a really 
united country and are all these things we have heard actually 
and wholly true? Perhaps Germany really has made the 
enormous progress claimed; the German people may be 
solidly behind Hitler after all, and Fascism may not, despite 
everything we have heard, be as bad as we had thought. 

But if you pursue your inquiries a little further, you will 
begin to hear another story. You will find that the people are 
literally afraid to speak the truth in case they are overheard 
or you are a spy; that the country is run by a system of 
terror which sounds almost incredible to English ears. For the 
slightest uttered criticism of the régime a German citizen may 
be picked up by the Gestapo and taken to a concentration 
camp for a few months, or years. And the Germans know only 
too well what that means, so it is little wonder that they will 
not talk openly to a stranger. This undoubtedly accounts for 
the good impressions which many recent visitors obtained of 
Germany, even distinguished people. The magnificent build- 
ings and the superb organisation behind the recent Olympic 
Sports were enough to impress anyone favourably, and when 
visitors came back without having heard a single word against 
Hitler or his régime it is no wonder that they had a glowing 
tale to tell. 

I was fortunate in having some good connections in Ger- 
many and was able to probe beneath the surface to a con- 
siderable extent. I met quite a number of people who told 
me what the real situation was: there are many of the intel- 
lectuals in Germany to-day who consider it a form of patriotic 
duty to tell foreigners the truth about their country, as long 
as they know they are safe in doing so. As I expected, the 
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rosy Nazi statements are far from supported by actual facts 
and figures. I found that there was apparently widespread 
discontent and disillusionment, and ample evidence that the 
country is in a far from sound condition economically. 

Let us take the case of the workers first. The Ministry of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment will gladly give you official 
figures and information. According to them, unemployment 
has been reduced from 7 millions to 1 million, the irreducible 
minimum of pre-war days. There is no forced labour; the 
men working on the new auto roads get low wages, admittedly, 
but at least they are working, many of them for the first time, 
and they have good living conditions, good food and clothes. 
There are three quarters of a million men employed on the 
roads, this being the largest project undertaken by the 
Government. Armaments, you will be told, are employing 
great numbers of men all over the country. The Olympic 
Sports buildings and new buildings in Nuremberg and other 
places have kept many men employed. The lot of the working 
man is very little better, they admit, but the saving in the 
dole now benefits everyone indirectly. Wages, they claim, are 
higher now, but very little higher than three years ago. A 
working man now belongs to one organisation—Arbeitsfront— 
which takes care of all social services, whereas previously these 
services were scattered among the forty-eight political parties. 
He pays 12 per cent. of his wages for all services, unemploy- 
ment insurance, sickness benefit and old-age pension. Taxes, 
you are told, are definitely lower by Io per cent. or more. 

But this story was modified considerably by an economist 
friend who had access to official statistics. The lowest unem- 
ployment figure was 1-3 millions, in June 1936, having 
dropped from 2:5 millions in January. This will inevitably 
rise again this winter, but probably not as high as 2-5 millions. 
In published statements the highest unemployment figures in 
one year are often compared with the lowest in another, thus 
giving a distorted idea of progress in this direction. Unem- 
ployment now seems to depend on armaments, and the pro- 
duction of these depends on the money available. Some 
people maintain that armaments must continue to be made 
as long as unemployment exists, regardless of cost. On the 
other hand, one well-known economist declares that Germany 
cannot afford to eliminate unemployment. Due to the loss of 
foreign trade, he argues, there should be between 4 and 5 
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million unemployed in Germany; any less than this infers 
that artificial means, for which Gertnany cannot afford to pay, 
are being employed to reduce the number, creating an un- 
healthy economic condition. An interesting theory, especially 
from within Germany. 

Wages, my friend showed me, are no higher than in 1933 ; 
go per cent. of the workers in Germany earn less than M.120 
per month, which is equivalent to about (8. The buying 
power of the workers has dropped disastrously, by 30 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. Most food products are much dearer 
than three years ago: fish, potatoes, beef, 100 per cent. ; 
margarine, 350 per cent. ; butter, eggs, pork (by far the most 
popular meat) are up $0 per cent. ; other things in proportion. 
Herr Darré, the Nourishment Minister (the under-Nourish- 
ment Minister some call him), recently admitted that the 
country faced a 20 per cent. food shortage ; it would require 
14 billion marks’ worth of food imports immediately to bring 
food supplies up to the level of the very poor year 1932, and 
would require a billion marks’ worth of food imports annually 
after that to maintain the level there. 

Taxes, direct and indirect, are definitely higher, and the 
tax-free salary is now lower than it was. Winter help is a 
considerable item on everybody’s budget. This is the special 
money which is raised to supply the unemployed with the 
necessities of life during the winter. One is not bound to 
subscribe, but it is highly imprudent not to do so! A fairly 
wealthy family in Hamburg told me that they did not mind 
doing their share, as it was in a good cause, but great numbers 
of the people curse this drain on their incomes most heartily, 
if inaudibly. The dole used to be about M.82z per month, now 
it averages M.50. One unemployed man whom I met in South 
Germany is getting M.60, out of which he pays M.26 for rent, 
and is expected to keep himself and his family, including 
several children, on the rest. He was most bitter, and even 
though he did not know me well he expressed his discontent 
very freely, declaring that most of the workers were equally 
dissatisfied. He disliked intensely the anti-Semitic campaign 
and told me many ways in which the people were helping the 
Jews, against all regulations. 

The organisation Kraft Durch Freude (Strength through 
Joy) has, admittedly, done much for the workers in the way 
of providing cheap trips both within the country and abroad. 
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But, as some of the people say, what is the use of holiday trips 
if you are short of food? They have no freedom now, com- 
paratively, no trades unions nor collective bargaining powers 
and they feel that they have given up all these liberties for 
nothing in return. 

Now let us see what the intelligentsia think of Nazi rule. 
Almost universally, whether they express their views or not, 
they deplore the destruction of culture, the extinction of free, 
unhampered thought, the reduction in higher educational 
facilities for boys leaving school, and the regimentation of 
thought along specified, and narrow, lines. They wonder 
where the clever men are coming from for the next generation : 
the doctors, scientists, research chemists and mathematicians. 
A great number of clever and skilled Germans have left their 
country in recent years, quite apart from the Jews who have 
been forced to leave. In Russia I came across a Jewish 
scientist who had been welcomed there from Germany ; the 
Soviets had built a special laboratory for him equipped with 
everything he desired. His assistants were almost all Germans, 
but few of them were Jews. There is admitted to be a shortage 
of skilled labour in Germany to-day in many different lines. 

The intelligentsia also deplore anti-Semitism in their 
country. Even granted that there was some justification for 
dealing harshly with certain Jews, there was no excuse for 
such widespread persecution, they state. One man told me 
that in his opinion the Jewish persecution would eventually 
lead to the downfall of Germany. Such was the antagonism 
aroused abroad that other countries would not come to 
Germany’s help now. He said that he and a number of the 
younger intellectuals in Germany would like to form a new 
government, and that if they did, the first thing they would 
do would be to abolish all recent Jewish legislation. Then 
they would approach foreign countries for credit on the basis 
of a new gold currency. They believe they could still save 
their country by these means, but there seems little chance of 
their being in the position to do so. 

My economist friend told me that Hitler does not by any 
means know all that goes on. Important steps are often 
taken during his absence. But everyone admits that he is 
himself sincere, that he is firmly convinced that it is his 
destiny to save Germany. There are various cliques in the 
government ; first one will be in favour, or out of it, then 
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another. Those out of favour will be unable to see Hitler for 
days or even weeks on end. Dr. Schacht, the financial wizard 
_ who has been able to keep the country going this long time, 
has had frequent differences of opinion with Hitler and has 
many times tendered his resignation. But Germany literally 
could not get along without him, so his resignation has always 
been refused, even though Hitler will not speak to him at 
times. His position has been likened to that of the passengers 
on the Berlin buses, who are warned by two notices not to talk 
to the driver and not to get off the bus while it is in motion. 

How has the farmer fared under the Nazi régime? His 
income has risen from 6+4 to 8-2 billion Marks since 1933, 
and his expenses only from 4:9 to 5:2 billions. The wide- 
spread loss of farms has been stopped ; farmers cannot even 
give their farms as security for loans now. But this, although 
it ensures the possession of the farm to the farmer and his 
family for all time, has resulted in the banks refusing to grant 
the usual loans to him for seed, etc., a situation which has 
become acute. He is forced to sell all his produce through 
official buying agencies and cannot even sell to his friends in 
town a dozen eggs on the side. So although the farmer is 
pretty well off as things are in Germany to-day, having plenty 
to eat, more money and security, he is actually one of the 
biggest grumblers, and declares himself to be sadly dis- 
illusioned. One hears many tales of how the farmers, and the 
meat packers, dairies and others, too, scheme together to 
outwit the buying and selling laws. 

With all this discontent, then, and with the continuous 
urge from Nazi headquarters to make more and more sacri- 
fices for Germany, to tighten the belt still another notch, why 
do not the people rebel ? First, because they are a thoroughly 
disciplined race and, as one lady said to me, they like to be 
disciplined ; they have been used to it now for so many years, 
and because of it they accomplish many things that England 
cannot do. Then it must be admitted that the Nazis have 
much to show for their term in power. They came in at a time 
when Germany was demoralised and despairing; the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was reducing her to a chaotic state, and Hitler 
seemed to be about the only man left with any faith in the 
country. He has certainly dragged her out of the mire, made 
her a strong nation again, united as she has never been before. 
He has created much work, unquestionably. He has broken 
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the shackles of the Versailles Treaty. The rearming, conscrip- 
tion, reoccupation of the Rhineland, regained control of the 
rivers—all these things meet with approval. Next it will be 
Danzig, some of them think, and as one of the militarist type 
of Germans said: “ Then we will go on and take Lithuania. 
We must be strong.” Then perhaps they will be strong enough 
to regain some of their colonies. While these possibilities 
remain, many Germans will stand by Hitler. 

But this does not include all Germans by a long way. The 
horror of war, and more—the belief that it is unnecessary, 
which is becoming so noticeable among the masses of the 
people in many countries, particularly the workers, is also 
present in Germany. The reaction from Fascism is Com- 
munism, and in spite of official statements that Communism 
is dead in Germany, there is ample proof that it is far from so. 
If there is no danger from Communism within the country, 
why all the outcry against Russia, a country which everyone 
knows to have no imperialistic aims whatever? This outcry 
serves two purposes. It tends to retain support for Hitler of 
those Germans who really fear Communism and is an excuse 
for sacrificing so much to rearming. 

A German showed me recent copies of seven or eight Com- 
munist papers and pamphlets which are being distributed 
among workers, the army, navy, and police, in spite of the 
fact that possession of these things is punishable by instant 
death. In one of the papers, which can be obtained by sub- 
scription at 15 pfennigs per copy, there was a long article 
comparing recent speeches by Hitler and Stalin, under the 
title “ Who really means Peace ? ” Needless to say, the article 
showed that it was not Hitler. I heard from one source, not of 
Communist sympathy, that “ the German army and navy are 
seething with Communism.” The traditional good relations 
between the German and Russian armies have not been 
broken, and much exchange of ideas and visits is reported to 
be taking place as in pre-war days. I heard many stories of 
how Communist organisation goes on behind the scenes. 
Driven underground, it has become increasingly dangerous 
from the Nazi point of view. Actually it often appears above- 
ground, cleverly camouflaged, and it seems to be gaining more 
and more adherents. One worker told me that 58 per cent. of 
the German workers favoured Communism, but he was pro- 
bably somewhat over-enthusiastic. 
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The ignorance of many Germans on the other hand about 
Communism and especially about Russia is simply unbe- 
lievable. Time after time I was told by intelligent men and 
women in Germany that Russia was in a state of imminent 
collapse, that unemployment had reached unheard-of pro- 
portions, that rioting took place in all the bigger cities almost 
every day, and that the whole socialist plan was a failure. I 
had just come from a long trip through Russia myself, but it 
was almost impossible to convince these Germans that they 
were very far from the truth. How could I be correct, even if 
I had been there, when all their papers told the same story ? 

Even my economist friend, who has access to much informa- 
tion from abroad, did not know that the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion was being discussed all over Russia, and suggestions for 
amendments were invited from everyone. When I showed him 
a copy of it, and also copies of Russian newspapers full of 
information about it, he was amazed. “ Well, there’s nothing 
like this here,”’ he exclaimed. “‘ Our laws are made for us, and 
we have to obey them and like it.””, He gave me much infor- 
mation on the economic state of Germany, and later, by a 
curious chance, I saw a long, confidential report to Dr. Schacht 
by a well-known economist which confirmed all that my 
friend told me, and went even further. This man stated that, 
in his opinion, the economic collapse of Germany was inevit- 
able and unavoidable. Among his many reasons were that 
Germany’s supplies of raw materials, considerable two years 
ago, are now almost exhausted, and that she is unable to 
replace them in anything like sufficient quantities. Foreign 
credit has been destroyed to such an extent that Germany can 
no longer force manufactured goods on other countries in 
exchange for raw materials. To save the situation it would be 
necessary to increase foreign trade, which has fallen from 
12 billion marks per year to 4 billions, to 10 billions imme- 
diately, and maintain it there, clearly an impossibility. 

Food is becoming desperately short, the report went on, 
and large increases of imports are essential but unobtainable. 
The manufacture of armaments cannot go on at the present 
rate much longer for financial reasons, and this will throw 
many people out of employment. Almost all sources of capital 
have been tapped and drained. Savings accounts have been 
taken and long-term loan certificates given in their place. 
Insurance companies have likewise been “ bled,” and now 
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industry is being attacked. The huge public works programmes 
have been carried out on short-term credits, which have risen 
from 8 billion marks to some 24 billions. It has been impos- 
sible to repay these when they came due and they have been 
extended time after time and finally converted into long-term 
loans. These conversions have reached the figure of 2 billion 
marks, which is stated to be the limit possible. 

Recent events bear out the statements in this report very 
clearly. The food shortage, the four-year drive for self- 
sufficiency, the confiscation of Jewish property to raise more 
funds, the corporation tax raised from 20 per cent. to 30 per 
cent—one desperate measure after another is taking place. 
How much longer can it go on? Germany’s only hope, if she 
remains peaceful, would appear to be a large foreign loan, and 
the only possible source the Bank of England. A slender hope 
indeed, when England distrusts her warlike aims so much. 
Then she must lash out into war as a last desperate gamble, 
and this she is extremely likely to do. What could Hitler lose 
by such a move if the country were on the verge of collapse ? 
Men of his type do not just admit defeat and hand over the 
reins of office to someone else. There is always the slender 
hope that by war he could make some rapid conquests which 
would enable him to repair the ship of state just in time to 
prevent it sinking. He would not be troubled to find an excuse 
for war. His anti-Russian campaign would easily take care of 
that, whether it was for an outbreak over Spain or a direct 
attack on Russia through Czechoslovakia. 

But would the German people follow him into war? That 
is a vital question on which, perhaps, the peace of the world 
hangs. Many would, of course, but there is no doubt that an 
aggressive war would find extreme disfavour among great 
masses of the German people. Such a war might precipitate 
revolution in the country ; certainly defeat would, and almost 
equally certainly a long-drawn-out affair would do so. Possibly 
Hitler knows this and will not be too rash. On the other hand, 
the recent Italo-German-Japanese line-up has immensely 
strengthened his hand, and he may feel that, even without 
the British support for which he has been angling these past 
two years, he is now in the position to launch out into an 
pie pes war. We shall probably not have long to wait to 

nd out. 


J. Avian Casu. 


PIRANDELLO, 
UIGI PIRANDELLO’S death is something more than a 


mere event, something more than the disappearance 
from the human scene of one of the three representative 
Italian men of letters and of thought—D’Annunzio, Croce, 
Pirandello—who, since the achievement of Italy’s unity, 
succeeded in acquiring international fame not merely among 
small select cultural céteries, but among decently educated 
ordinary people. Pirandello’s achievement—in so far as it 
was an achievement—has been the expression, in an astonish- 
- ing number of brilliant as well as deeply original short stories, 
far better than his novels and plays, and later on in powerful 
though often puzzling dramas, of a great deal of the tragic 
sense of emptiness in modern life. 

Giosué Carducci had been the last and greatest representa- 
tive and vates of the classical, pagan, serene, ideal life and of 
the grandeur of Rome, not less than the singer of the Risorgi- 
mento and its heroes exalted to an almost mythical height. 
With D’Annunzio an altogether new cycle begins. D’Annunzio 
enters the arena of Italian literature as a lyrical poet, he, too, 
in rebellion against the mediocrity and petty-mindedness of 
the Umbertian period, which Carducci had labelled as 
Bisanzio ; but quite soon he imports into Italian literature, 
and not merely echoes but also originally magnifies and 
expands, the life-intuitions of Nietzsche, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Walt 
Whitman, Baudelaire, Dostoiewski. D’Annunzio imports 
Europe into Italy and, in a way, though nourished to the full 
with classical food, is the first non-classical poet and novelist 
of Italy, the asserter of the autonomy of literature and art in 
respect of history, ethics and religion and the challenger of 
the traditional, self-complacent bourgeois tastes and ideals. 

Especially as a disciple of the Nietzschean Gospel of Zara- 
thustra, D’Annunzio, in his novels and in his dramas ex- 
presses, in the movement of Italian literature, the reaction 
against mere naturalism and vérisme in art and introduces the 
celebration and worship of the Life-Force, of Life as a pure 
energeia finding in itself its only and adequate justification, of 
Life ever engaged in creating and in overgrowing what has 
ceased to become and merely goes on being. He is the vates of 
action understood as élan vital and joy of inexhaustible seli- 
overcoming even unto death. Goethe’s Stirh und Werde is 
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Nature’s law in the D’Annunzian life-intuition, a law in- 
cluding within itself the truth of the Christian “ die to live ” 
and of the Hegelian self-realisation through self-giving and 
self-sacrifice. Hence D’Annunzio’s tragedies are tragedies of 
the will to heroic living. Luigi Pirandello is the greatest among 
those who endeavoured to express the other side, the negative 
side of the Life-Force intuition of things. While D’Annunzio 
celebrates Life as Power and Victory} Sem Benelli, Morselli and 
Pirandello‘expose Life as a failure and as a vain pretence. ) 

Sem Benelli as well as Morselli share with D’Annunzio a 
more lyrical than dramatic temperament, whose poetic ex- 
perience remains this side of drama; their heroes collapse 
even before they engage in fight. Benelli’s tragedy arises from 
the strife between the irresistible longing to live the heroic 
life and the powerlessness to live. Man is a fallen god mindful 
of the heavens, an angel expelled from Paradise and hurled 
into mud, vainly trying to conquer the homesickness of the 
lost heavenly native country through the joy of an ever more 
subtle and satanic perfidy. 

On the contrary, the tragedy of Morselli is born of the 
contrast between the huge ambition of Life as a divine all- 
overpowering energy and the fact that the stinging power of 
an insignificant scorpion may hurl to catastrophe even a 
demigod. The three have in common the inability to create 
dramatis persone who should be bearers of conflicting and at 
the same time developing spiritual experiences: they can 
only create one single character, ever the same; instead of a 
dramatic situation they give us the lyrical projections of their 
subjective experience. 

With Pirandello we are beyond this powerlessness. He 
shares with these three and their so-called teatro di poesia the 
same intuition of the world, the same essentially irrational- 
istic, voluntaristic view of things, but differs from them in 
being endowed with real dramatic power and, moreover, with 
a penetrating critical awareness pessimistically tuned. In a 
certain sense Pirandello might be said to be at the antipodes 
of D’Annunzio. While D’Annunzio’s' tragedy begins when 
Life’s power of self-exaltation and of triumph (of which such 
tragedy is a nostalgic and dilettantistic celebration) has 
already reached its acme, leaving behind, smashed and 
battered, all hindrances from social law, ethics and religion, } 

_Pirandello’s drama is born of the act and moment in and by 
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which the life-force knocks against these same obstacles and 
their claim to dictate to it its only lawful course) 

Pirandello is Sicilian and, obviously, has made his own and 
found true the philosophy of life of his countryman, the 
absolute actual idealism of Giovanni Gentile, in which Hegel’s 
rationalism and modern irrationalism seem to meet and to 
interpenetrate one another ; hence Life appears to both some- 
thing like a huge and subterranean stream running under all 
laws, customs, traditions and rules, underneath all distinctions 
and limits which thought sets between things, individuals and 
even the very states of mind of each single individual; a 
stream which those distinctions and limits may provisionally 
canalise and dam up, but which never lets itself be finally 
locked in, and ever threateningly chafes within its banks, till, 
sooner or later, a day comes when the waves swell and irre- 
sistibly carry away dykes and bridges, and rage in all the wild 
fury of their nature. 

Underneath the superficial distinctions between individuals, 
things and soul-experiences Pirandello’s watchful and over- 
sensitive ear takes notice of the ceaseless roar of an élan vital 
of which individual things and soul-experiences and their 
distinctions are only limits doomed to be transcended and 
overcome by it; of an élan vital which holds them all and 
reabsorbs them all in the boundlessness of its bosom and 
flows forward endlessly, with no pre-established goal, ever 
defeating every human forecast, ever overcoming every 
human scheme and therefore appearing to human reason as 
something irrational and mad, hysterical and drunk. 

When Pirandello bows to listen on the abyss at the bottom 
of which the blind stream of life runs and gurgles in the dark- 
ness of unfathomable mystery, he feels seized by a shudder, 
at once dismayed, awed and charmed by a living mystery 
which simultaneously draws him to itself and hurls him back, 
by such a living blind stream at once giving to itself at every 
step a thousand bounded and bounding forms and destroying 
and overcoming them. Before such living and active mys- 
terious unity enwrapping everything in the night of its inex- 
haustively creative bosom, conscious awareness, mind, reason, 
logic stand self-revealed as powers of negation and of death, 
as the powers compelling us to take phenomena and our own 
spiritual moods as really objective entities and thus engender- 
ing the illusion of a world distinct from ourselves, of an ego 
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distinct from other egos and from the world it beholds and of 
a Life in us severed from that of the only reality, the reality 
of the One Whole, pure formless Life beyond all forms, limits, 
negations and affirmations of abstract intellect. Hence the 
panic emotion, the Schopenhauerian Gorgon-like emotion, the 
peculiar mystical touch given us by the Pirandellian view of 
life, as we penetrate beneath the bitter irony and the disgust, 
by which he shatters and dissolves one by one the miserable, 
mean and pompous constructions of man, who deludes him- 
self, ever toils to enchain within defined immovable bounds the 
river of life running in and through them, and maker of them. 

Pirandello’s art is born of this intuition of life, is humour 
at the service of this intuition as its instrument of self- 
elicitation, a humour which bursts out whenever we cease to 
be merely going on living and look at life, whether in our- 
selves or in others, to see what it is and how it goes on; viz. 
whenever we practise our humanity, our spirituality over our 
mere instinctive, passion-moved animal nature. A humorist 
is a man endowed with power to transcribe faithfully what he 
sees when he stops merely living and beholds himself and 
judges himself in the act of living; a man able to look at life 
—at the life of single individuals in their mutual relations not 
merely from their respective standpoints—but also and even 
more from that of one who has succeeded in placing himself 
at the centre of the life-stream as a whole. 

And Pirandello has been enabled to become a master 
humorist by his Sicilian origin, upbringing and nature, no 
doubt enriched by reading, by a not uncommon gift for intro- 
spection and philosophical and psychological analysis. In the 
Sicilian character, in which mix Italian, African and Greek 
blood, /we can discriminate at once a peculiar impetuous 
readiness to yield to instinct and passion unreservedly, and a 
kind of quick, piercing, swiftly diabolical mind rushing to 
judge everything and to explain everything and given to pass 
with lightning and disconcerting rapidity from one mood to 
the most opposite one, so that each moment of life is almost a 
world in itself, independent of what comes before and after, 
just as every individual is at once a world in itself, closed to 
all others and yet more than ready to judge them all) The 
eatly short stories of Pirandello are all specimens of humour 
born of the study of the mutual incomprehension and radical 
inability to mutual comprehension among Sicilians. This 
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Lettmotiv was enriched later on, especially owing to a long 
protracted period of unhappy life caused by his wife’s jealous 
mania and by financial disasters, with others derived from 
reflection on the loneliness of each soul in its depth, on the 
instability of the personal consciousness, on the problems 
raised by the change in our sense of personal identity in 
ourselves and in others. 

( Pirandello has, that is to say, been compelled by circum- 
stances to become a life considering itself and trying to under- 
stand itself in himself and other people and to find that all 
evil in life comes from the conflict between the irresistible 
tendency to assume a form and the impossibility to rest 
satisfied in it. His stories and his dramas are all stories of 
crises arising at the same moment: either when the form 
yields to passion, impulse and, in a word, to Life as pure 
energy, or when Life lingers or stops in expectation of being 
given a form.) Usually men seem to Pirandello to be prone to 
rest in a fixed idea of themselves and therefore are doomed to 
be expelled by the energy of Life from such an illusion, while 
usually women appear in his plays as centres of impulse 
doomed to look for or to be given a form.< The crises arise 
inevitably, because Life is always on the move, while the 
forms of thought tend to be static ; hence we are never really 
what we think we are, nor are we what we look to others ; 
hence, also, they are not so much crises of action as crises of 
knowledge.) Pirandello’s dramatic art aims at moving our 
hearts not through any deed or gesture but through some 
discovery ; it is a tragedy of conscience. Usually it is in the 
first act that we behold all the action of the play and are 
seized with the sense of the existence of some problems ; in 
the second act there is the discovery of some peculiar case of 
conflict between form and Life, between appearance and 
reality ; in the third act—more often than not a very short 
one—some frequently brutal deed brings about the dénoue- 
ment. Thus, against classic tragedy with its fatality of action, 
Pirandello gives us a tragedy characterised by the emotion of 
fatality. ; 

Of course, to say this does not imply that Pirandello always 
reaches this level of excellence. We merely mean to call atten- 
tion to what constitutes Pirandello’s tendential originality, in 
spite of some undeniable monotony with choice of themes, of 
frequently too complicated situations, of not too rare lapses in 
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didactical (or philosophical) disquisitions ; of the fact that 


the dramatis persone too often tend to be merely symbols of 


ideas and that too often the man Pirandello indirectly intrudes 
himself and his private fate too much to remain an artist. 

Such is, fundamentally, the artistic and cultural individu- 
ality of Pirandello’s work, an individuality most difficult to be 
really enjoyed by foreign and Northern readers and audiences, 
because its universality is built on a strictly regional founda- 
tion.) His art springs from an emotion and a view of life 
definitely and radically not only pessimistic but anti-religious 
even in the broadest meaning of the word religious. There is 
no room in it for anything we may wish to bow to, nothing to 
which we may wish to reconcile ourselves, no room for any 
rational hope of a better fate, in heaven or on earth, for the 
individual or for the race. We are all victims of the inevitable 
duel between Life and Form, Reality and Appearance. Even 
reason is only a tool of the Life-Force for weaving in us the 
illusions necessary to carry on living.) The very pity which 
Pirandello’s art should enkindle in all Life’s victims for one 
another will only promote new life-forms doomed in their turn 
to be smashed and superseded by others not necessarily richer 
in pity. 

Alfieri, Foscolo, Leopardi, Carducci, D’Annunzio, Pascoli, 
Croce, Gentile . . . Pirandello! In the course of almost two 
centuries the greatest representatives of Italian literature, 


art and thought are all either no longer adherents or are 


hostile to the world-view and faith of St. Francis and of 
Dante! In spite of all the virulent and coarse rhetoric of 
Papini and in spite of, or rather through, the recent formal 
reconciliation between Church and State in the circumstances 
we all know, modern Italy stands out, in the light of literature 
as well as of recent political events and especially of her clergy’s 
attitude to them, as, in essence, religiously indifferent to or 
forgetful and contemptuous of Christian values. And why? 
The explanation is still the one put by Giusti, himself a 
Catholic poet, on Italy’s lips : 


I] pit gran male me Vhan fatto i preti, 
Razza maligna e senza discrezione.* 


ANGELO CREspPI. 


The greatest injury has been done to me by the priests, a most malignant and 
merciless race. 


DOORN Sah 


THE REVERSAL IN FINLAND'S 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


JOURNALIST who, some years ago, visited Ludendorf 

in his quiet Munich villa, found the old soldier studying 

intently a high-scale map of Finland. “ Why Finland?” 
he asked. “ Because Finland is the lock to the Russian door,” 
the General replied. “ Give me the key to Finland and I will 
unlock the door into Russia.’’ That, of course, is a slight 
exaggeration. There was a time when German Freecorps and 
White Russian armies, their seaway guarded by not unfriendly 
British cruisers, held the whole of Finland and used it as 
operations base against Leningrad; but they failed to get 
Leningrad. Still, there is a great deal of strategic truth in 
Ludendorf’s observation, and no man who seeks to estimate 
the chances in the next European war can afford to ignore 
that vast country that stretches out along the Eastern shores 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, commands the main sea route to 
European Russia and the frontier posts of which are almost 
within sight of the second city of the U.S.S.R. 

Where does Finland stand to-day ? Up to a few weeks ago, 
the reply to this question would have presented little difficulty. 
The country owes its freedom from Bolshevik rule to German 
assistance; for years past its peasantry has been almost 
fanatically anti-Red ; the chiefs of its army were, and for the 
matter of that still are, on the closest terms of intimacy with 
the leaders of the Reichswehr ; and in the field of internal 
politics a Fascist movement with many points of spiritual 
resemblance to National-Socialism, has long been a very 
potent force. As late as the first days of October of last year, 
grave incidents took place on the Russo-Finnish border ; 
frontier guards of both countries fired at each other and there 
were two dead and a number of wounded ; as usual both sides 
investigated and found that they were respectively innocent 
of blame, but the Pravda was inspired to write: ‘‘ Those in 
Finland who imagine that the U.S.S.R. will tolerate any 
further acts of violence on the Russo-Finnish frontier, are 
committing a grievous mistake.” So deplorable were the 
relations between Finland and her Eastern neighbour, so close 
the ties that linked her up with Germany, that the late 
General Goemboes, who dreamed of a great Central European 
block composed of Germany, Italy, Poland, Austria and 
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Hungary, reckoned confidently on the adhesion and active 
assistance of Finland, which he once in the course of a private 
conversation described as the ideal advance base for a future 
combined offensive by air, land and sea against a vital part of 
Soviet Russia. 

Officially the Finns were not perhaps ready to go so far. 
They did not underestimate the dangers such an adventure 
under the leadership of Berlin might present. The policy of 
the Kiwimaeki Government, which held office till October of 
this year, was, very reasonably, inclined to look upon neu- 
trality as a better investment than war. The example of the 
Scandinavian States that preserved neutrality during the last 
world war was adopted as pattern by Mr. Kiwimaeki who, 
being anxious to join the Scandinavian States in a policy of 
prudent reserve, did his best to cultivate close economic, 
political and cultural relations with Sweden. However sound 
this policy might be, it encountered the hostility of a very large 
section of Finnish public opinion. For Finland, like so many 
other countries created as the result of the world war, has 
language and nationality problems of its own. The chief of 
them consists in a sharp and ancient rivalry between the pure- 
blooded Finns and those of their countrymen who are of 
Swedish origin. A foreign policy based on close association 
with Sweden was felt by many to give an unfair advantage to 
that part of the Finnish people that looked to Stockholm as 
the source of culture and inspiration. The true Finn, it was 
pointed out, is no Scandinavian, but forms with the Estho- 
nians, and one or two other smaller tribal remnants living 
on the shores of the Baltic, the last refuge of a non-Euro- 
pean race that bears no sort of relation either to Slavs or to 
Scandinavians. 

The situation, then, might be summed up as follows up to 
recent weeks : officially, Finland pursued a policy aiming at 
neutrality, but the circumstances were such that there was a 
strong likelihood of the country being swept over to the 
German side in the event of a European war. 

There were elements in Finnish political life who were 
opposed to both these courses. They did not favour the Swedish 
connection, neither did they feel impelled towards a pro- 
German policy. On October 2nd, 1936, Mr. Kallio, who at that 
time was President of the Chamber, delivered in Helsingfors 
an arresting speech that was broadcast over all the Finnish 
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radio stations. He did not directly attack the Swedish 
association, but stressed with an unusual warmth of language 
the close racial ties that, throughout the ages, have united 
the Finns and the Esthonians. He pointed to a close similarity 
of interests of these kindred nations in the present interna- 
tional situation. “ Our destiny,” he stated in effect, “is 
bound up with that of our Southern brothers, who are in a 
very similar economic and political situation, and are threat- 
ened by similar dangers and animated by similar hopes.” 

The Kiwimaeki administration was at that moment in a 
critical state. Mr. Kallio’s speech, with its bugle call to 
national sentiment, acted somewhat like the trumpet of 
Joshua before the walls of Jericho. The Government fell. 
On the same day, the President of the Republic, Mr. Sviu- 
hufud, asked Mr. Kallio to form a government. On October 
6th this task had been smoothly accomplished, and on the 
very next day the new ministers took the oath and entered 
upon their offices. The new Cabinet was a coalition of three 
groups: the so-called Gathering Party, definitely national 
and conservative in character, the Agrarians, who command 
the support of most of the peasants, and the Progressives, 
who in Finnish politics may be taken as the representatives 
of English liberal traditions. The Kallio Cabinet was depend- 
ent for a parliamentary majority on the support of the Social 
Democrats, and this fact is of great importance in determining 
the trend of Finnish foreign policy. The presence in the 
Government of such staunchly conservative elements as the 
Gathering Party, whose leaders Mr. Puhakka and Mr. Oksala 
hold in the Cabinet the key ministries of the Interior and of 
War respectively, made it improbable that the administration 
could ever find itself in a position to buy Social Democrat 
support by serious concessions in the field of home affairs. To 
conciliate the Social Democrats, their advice must be listened 
to in Foreign Affairs. Now, being a party of the Second 
International, the Finnish Social Democratic group obviously 
sympathises with the democratic Powers as against the 
Fascist countries. : , 

This tendency was clearly illustrated in the choice of the 
- man to whom the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was entrusted : 
Mr. Holsti, who had up till then been Finland’s representa- 
tive in the League of Nations. Mr. Holsti belongs to the 
Progressive Party. He is known to be a fervent adherent of 
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the Democratic block, a warm friend of England and France, 
and an admirer and student of parliamentary institutions. 
To the instinctive dislike for Fascist policies that is to be 
expected from so stalwart a democrat he adds, and in the 
course of his Geneva activities never made a secret of, a whole- 
some fear of German ambitions in the Baltic. In 1922 he held 
the Foreign Office for a short period, and already at that time 
he had tried to lay the foundations for a Baltic block that 
would look for inspiration and, if necessary, for support, to 
the great liberal States of Western Europe. Mainly as the 
result of his efforts, a treaty of mutual amity was signed in 
Warsaw in 1922 between Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Poland. The treaty was still-born, because there was at that 
time a pro-German majority in the Finnish Chamber, which 
refused to ratify an agreement with Poland, the then close 
ally of France. 

Later on Poland, led by Colonel Beck, gradually drew away 
from French influence, and it looked as if she had irretrievably 
committed herself to the German camp. The death of Marshal 
Pilsudski, however, paved the way for the advent to power of 
General Rydz-Smigly, which led, in the summer of 1936, 
to the return to the old French connection. Rydz-Smigly, 
though primarily a soldier, has a political tradition ; in his 
younger days he took an active part in the illegal activities of 
democratic parties; to-day his political position may 
probably be best described as near akin to that of Edouard 
Herriot in France. Colonel Beck, the friend of Germany and 
the advocate of the Fascist block, is still in office, but no 
longer in power ; and there are those in Warsaw who believe 
that even his days of nominal office are counted. 

The way is therefore clear for Mr. Holsti’s dream of a Baltic 
block, closely knit with Poland, and in general sympathy with 
England and France, that is, with those Powers that stand 
for the preservation of peace and for democratic ideals. 

As compared with 1922, the block will probably be larger. 
At that time Lithuania was still smarting under the loss of 
Vilna, which had been snatched from her by a buccaneering 
Polish general; Lithuania remained adamant to all sugges- 
tions of an understanding with Warsaw. To-day things are 
different : time has done its work in mitigating the memories 
of the Vilna incident ; Lithuania has begun to realise that she 
is too weak and too exposed to stand alone. She has three 
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dangerous neighbours : Germany, Soviet Russia and Poland ; 
she must seek support. The natural quarter to look for such 
support would be a Baltic block. There seems good reason to 
hope that Mr. Holsti will succeed in building up such a 
coalition composed of Finland, Poland, Lithuania, Esthonia 
and Latvia. Such a combination might well be called a sort 
of Little Entente of the North and, loosely linked up, as it 
would be, with the Scandinavian States on the one hand, with 
the Western Powers and their friends of the Little Entente 
and the Balkan League on the other, it might well play a not 
unimportant part in the consolidation of political conditions 
in Europe. There are still many obstacles in the way of the 
attainment of this ideal, and some time will probably elapse 
before a formal treaty is concluded between these Baltic 
States. But from now on, the spirit of such a treaty will be 
that of the foreign policy of Finland. 

This news has been received in Germany with positive 
dismay. The Press, of course, remained silent on the subject. 
The Press is merely there nowadays to convey to the public 
just what it suits the Government to have the people know ; 
events in the outside world that are unfavourable to the Reich 
are either ignored altogether or else gently distorted. But in 
the Wilhelmstrasse the significance of the change in Finland’s 
attitude is very clearly realised. After a period of unhoped-for 
successes, largely due to the pusillanimity of French policy 
under Laval and Flandin, Germany appears to have struck a 
lean patch. The “ desertion” of Poland, the failure of some- 
what tactless efforts to rope in Great Britain for a gigantic 
anti-Soviet crusade ad majorem gloriam of Hitler, the falling 
away of Finland, are serious portents. They are felt to more 
than offset the detachment of Italy from the Western Powers, 
the sterile success in Greece and the not very convincing 
results of intrigues in Bucarest and Belgrade. The Finnish 
move does not affect Finland alone ; it is obvious that it will 
fortify the rulers of Poland in their tendency to return to their 
erstwhile Franco-British friendship, and it rudely dispels 
newly awakened dreams of coming glory for the German 
Baltic barons. And, when everything is said and done, the 
Baltic is more vital to Germany than the Danube, and Polish 
armies closer at hand and possibly of sterner mettle than 
Italian legions. : 

Very slowly, confusedly, a new grouping of forces is 
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crystallising itself out of European chaos. But this process 
suggests a question that is being asked, and asked anxiously 
in many quarters to-day. Does the formation of two more or 
less loosely knit blocks, one of the Fascist, the other more or 
less democratic, necessarily mean war? 

The question was put lately to one of the new Finnish 
Foreign Minister’s closest associates. His reply was a remark- 
able one, for it differs widely from the view of the average 
continental European who is to-day beset by the terror of 
impending disaster: ‘‘ No, I do not believe that. On the 
contrary. If war can be avoided within the next year or so, it 
will probably be avoided altogether. I will tell you why. 
Britain, France and America have made a beginning with 
their currency agreement. That contains the germs of a 
sound, solid economic and financial block, around which we 
and many of the minor European States are grouping. As 
this block grows in authority and scope, it will act as an ever 
greater centre of attraction. The States that are, or appear 
to be, on the other side: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
are all without exception financially and economically weak, 
and their mad race towards ever greater armaments is increas- 
ing that weakness daily. Time works for peace and for the 
democratic Powers. The day will come when their economic 
might will be so overwhelming that the slightest pressure 
from them would suffice to bring all intending trouble-makers 
to reason. That is what we are working for, and that, I 
firmly believe, is what we are going to achieve.” 

W. Watter Crortcu. 


my 


COLONIES: THE ECONOMIC CASE 
EXAMINED. 


HE problem of colonial expansion is coming to a head. 

Dr. Schacht, as well as Herr Hitler, has specifically 

demanded a settlement of the “Colonial Question,” 
whilst the British Government is clearly hedging on the sub- 
ject of handing back some at least of her former colonies to 
Germany, to the extreme disgust of Mr. Churchill : “ A door 
should be either open or shut. It should not be flapping to 
and fro to see whether there is anyone pushing or whether 
he is pushing hard enough.” In the circumstances it is 
natural to recall Sir Samuel Hoare’s attempt in September 
1935 to concentrate attention on the economic aspect of the 
claim for colonies. 

Both Germany and Italy have powerful political motives 
in demanding colonies. Germany is determined to expose 
the “colonial guilt thesis ” which was used to justify the 
seizure of her colonies. Italy is soured by her failure in 1919 
to secure new territories in Africa equivalent to the gains of 
Great Britain and France, in spite of the promise given to her 
in the secret Treaty of London of 1915. But both these coun- 
tries and Japan also argue that they need colonies as sources 
of raw materials, as markets, and as population outlets. It is 
a plausible argument, and it is widely accepted. But does it 
bear serious investigation ? 

So far as raw materials are concerned the first point to 
note is that the colonial areas of the world—a term which 
obviously excludes the self-governing Dominions and India— 
are very much less important than is commonly supposed as 
sources of raw materials or foodstuffs. Indeed, the only 
important materials of which more than half the world supply 
is provided by the colonies are rubber (which is virtually a 
colonial monopoly), tin, cocoa, and palm and coconut oils. 
Even supposing, for purposes of argument, the “ colonial 
raw materials ” to be those of which the colonies produce 
even as much as 20 per cent. of the world supply, the only 
other materials to qualify for inclusion would be copper, 
phosphates, groundnuts, sisal (used chiefly for binder-twine) 
and vanadium (a steel alloy) and—of the foodstuffs—tea and 


bananas. ' ; 
Particularly striking is the relative unimportance of the 
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African dependencies. The whole of Africa accounts for less 
than 4 per cent. of the world’s raw materials and foodstuffs. 
The former German colonies (in the Pacific as well as in 
Africa) are relatively of quite negligible importance. Even 
before the war Germany drew from them a mere fraction of 
1 per cent. of her materials. It is simply ridiculous for the 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce to argue that “the return 
of Germany’s colonies would materially contribute towards 
the restoration of economic prosperity in Germany.” The 
fact of the matter is that the “ basic materials of modern 
industrialism,”’ as Dr. Goebbels has called them—coal, iron, 
oil, cotton, rubber and copper—are (except for rubber) almost 
entirely derived from sovereign States. Precisely the same 
is true of the basic foodstuffs—wheat, meat and dairy 
products. In fact, the world’s chief sources of raw materials 
and foodstuffs are the United States, the U.S.S.R. and 
(thanke chiefly to the self-governing Dominions and India), 
the British Empire. Thus it is quite beside the point to argue 
that any redistribution of colonies would seriously remedy the 
raw material deficiencies of the dissatisfied Powers. But even 
if it were, would their nearer approach to self-sufficiency be 
of any real value to these Powers, apart from the prestige 
attaching to imperial expansion? Is the political control of 
resources of any economic significance? 

The usual answer to this question is that, whatever the 
position in time of peace, in time of war the advantage of such 
control is undoubted. In fact, the desire for political control 
of raw materials sources is commonly attributed simply and 
solely to strategic considerations. But this is a very shallow 
view of the matter. For the possession of colonies is of no 
strategic value without control of the communications with 
those colonies. Either the country in question possesses sea 
power or it does not. If it does not, its colonies have to be 
abandoned, as Germany found in the last war. If it does, 
then it can just as easily draw its supplies from neutral 
sovereign States. But though the “ strategic” argument in 
favour of colonial empire is based on a misconception, the 
application of purely economic sanctions—with no attempt 
at a blockade—in the Italo-Abyssinian War has made clear 
the value in certain circumstances of the political control of 
resources. In raising the question, however, of “ access to 
colonial raw materials’ at Geneva, Sir Samuel Hoare was 
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clearly only concerned with access in time of peace. The 
point which he desired to raise was: Does the suzerain 
Power enjoy any advantage over other nations in securing 
access to the resources of its own colonies ? 

That certain advantages of this sort do exist is unquestion- 
able. The first type of such discrimination is the preferential 
export duty. Straightforward export duties represent a 
normal means of raising revenue in backward countries, and 
as such are not open to criticism. But in certain colonies 
export duties are used not only for the purpose of raising 
revenue, but also, by the granting of preferences, for the 
purpose of diverting trade in favour of the mother-country or 
other units in the same empire. The chief colony-owning 
countries to employ this weapon are France and Portugal. 
The preferences in the case of Portugal are usually fairly 
moderate, being primarily designed to benefit Portuguese 
shipping; but in the French colonies some of the export 
duties are prohibitive unless the materials are destined for 
France. In the British Colonial Empire discrimination of 
this sort only applies to one material—tin ore; but in that 
one case it is made extremely effective, the duty on tin ore 
exported from Malaya or Nigeria to be smelted outside the 
Empire being quite prohibitive. The object of the preference 
in this case is primarily strategic, the Malayan duties having 
been imposed in 1903 in order to prevent tin smelteries in the 
United States from putting out of business British smelteries 
in the Straits Settlements and Great Britain. 

Discrimination of this kind is undesirable, but it cannot 
be suggested that it seriously affects the ability of the dis- 
satisfied nations to purchase raw materials. For in no case 
do the colonies imposing these duties possess anything like a 
monopoly of the materials concerned. Even Malaya and 
Nigeria between them do not produce more than 40 per cent. 
of the world’s tin. Thus, even though they may be effectively 
cut off from this part of the world’s supplies, other countries 
can purchase instead from the remaining 60 per cent. of the 
world’s supplies. It is only when an effective monopoly is 
created that the supply or price of a raw material can be 
seriously affected. ; 

It is this danger of monopoly which renders international 
producers’ restriction schemes potentially far more serious 
barriers to access than discriminatory export duties. These 
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producers’ schemes are obviously liable to abuse, and 
the most famous of the earlier schemes—the Stevenson 
rubber scheme (1922-8) and Copper Exporters Incorporated 
(1926-32)—undoubtedly had little consideration for the 
consumer. But by raising prices to quite unjustified levels 
both schemes precipitated their own failure. The Stevenson 
scheme stimulated the low-cost production of the natives in 
the Dutch East Indies and the “ recovery ” of used rubber 
in the United States. Copper Exporters Incorporated stimu- 
lated the low-cost production in Canada, Northern Rhodesia 
and the Belgian Congo. The first international tin restriction 
scheme of 1931-3 caused some substitution of aluminium for 
tin. But the mistakes of these earlier schemes are not neces- 
sarily a reason for condemning all international restriction 
schemes as such. For where there has been a sudden contrac- 
tion of demand which may reasonably be regarded as purely 
temporary, there is a strong case for assisting the whole body 
of existing producers “‘ to weather the storm so that there 
may be no destruction of capacity which will again be required 
when the demand recovers to its former level,”’ as Mr. Rowe 
has put it. Moreover, there are signs that in the new govern- 
mental schemes for tin (1933) and rubber (1934) some lessons 
have been learnt from the failure of earlier schemes. Thus 
special provision is made in both these schemes for the 
representation of the chief consuming countries on advisory 
councils and also for research into new uses for the materials. 
On the other hand, there is no such provision in the other 
schemes working at present—covering, notably, tea, copper, 
potash, nitrates, and lead. 

One final point should be noted in regard to restriction 
schemes. It is sometimes suggested that they are designed 
to benefit producing at the expense of consuming countries. 
This complaint was levelled with particular bitterness by 
the United States against Great Britain in connection with 
the Stevenson scheme. Actually there has been no question 
of price discrimination as between domestic and foreign pur- 
chases except in one case—Copper Exporters Incorporated, 
and in that case the preference was a factor which contributed 
to the break-up of that organisation. 

Export duties and restriction schemes both only affect 
ability to purchase raw materials. But the dissatisfied Powers 
are Just as concerned to explozt colonial resources themselves. 
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A common answer to this claim is that these countries do not 
possess the capital with which to embark on such exploita- 
tion—that they are, indeed, importers of capital. Since the 
War this has certainly been true of Germany, whose imports 
of capital in the period 1924-9 reached unprecedented 
dimensions. But Japan and Italy do export some capital. 
Japan has invested considerable sums abroad, notably in 
China, Manchukuo, the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya. Italy has petroleum interests in Rumania and Iraq 
and other investments in South America. 

But, granted their capacity to export some capital, do any 
obstacles prevent these countries from investing in the 
world’s colonial territories under their existing owners? In 
the British and Dutch colonies, at least, there is little ground 
for complaint. There are Japanese-owned iron and mangan- 
ese mines in British Malaya, and rubber estates there are 
owned by Italians, Japanese and many other nationals ; 
whilst American interests have considerable control of the 
manganese in the Gold Coast and of the bauxite in British 
Guiana. The only raw material whose exploitation in the 
British Colonial Empire is usually reserved to British subjects 
is petroleum. In the Dutch colonies even this reservation 
does not apply, American interests indirectly controlling a 
considerable share of the oil production in the Dutch East 
Indies. In addition, over half the rubber estates there are in 
foreign hands, and a third of the tea and palm-oil production 
—rubber and tea being chiefly under British and palm oil 
chiefly under French and Belgian control. There is also 
foreign capital (chiefly British, American and French) 
invested in the Portuguese colonies and the Belgian Congo. 
The only colonial empires where the investment of foreign 
capital is seriously restricted are the French and the Japanese. 

But the real problem is not one of access to colonial raw 
materials : it is one of payment ; and this is particularly the 
case when payment has to be made in foreign currency. For 
so long as international is so much more restricted than 
domestic trade there must be a certain advantage in having 
the raw materials which one requires within one’s own 
frontiers. Hence it is frequently suggested that, though the 
colonial Powers may not directly restrict the access of other 
countries to the raw materials in their colonies, they do so 
indirectly by erecting preferential tariffs which keep out the 
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other countries’ goods, and so prevent their obtaining the 
foreign exchange which they require in order to purchase 
those materials. The extent to which this argument is valid 
depends, firstly, on how far colonial markets are reserved for 
the goods of the suzerain Powers and, secondly, on the relative 
importance of colonial markets. 

“Economic imperialism” has not by any means a free 
hand. For in something like half the world’s colonies the 
Open Door is guaranteed by an international treaty. The 
Open Door is not a synonym for Free Trade, but it does mean 
a complete absence of preferential import duties. These Open 
Door colonies include the A and B Mandates, the “‘ Congo 
Basin,” Morocco and (until 1936) West Africa. In the A 
and B Mandated territories complete commercial equality for 
all members of the League of Nations is required by the terms 
of the mandates (and in the B mandates by the Covenant 
itself). In practice this commercial equality has been extended 
to non-members like Japan and Germany. The “ Congo 
Basin ” covers not only the Belgian Congo, but also the whole 
of British East Africa and parts of French Equatorial Africa, 
Portuguese West Africa, the Sudan, Abyssinia and Northern 
Rhodesia. In this extensive area the Open Door was guaran- 
teed in 1885, by the General Act of Berlin, the provisions of 
this Act being revised by the Treaty of St. Germain in 1919. 
In Morocco the Open Door guarantee was part of the solution 
of the international crisis in 1906 effected by the Treaty of 
Algeciras. In West Africa the position was governed by an 
Anglo-French Convention of 1898, by which each party 
guaranteed not to erect any preference against the entry of 
the other’s goods. The benefit of the provision was not 
confined to Great Britain and France, but was auto- 
matically extended to the numerous countries having most- 
favoured-nation clauses in their trade treaties with these 
countries. 

The maintenance of the Open Door is thus already guaran- 
teed in a large part of colonial Africa, and also in Palestine 
and Syria. But outside these areas it no longer exists in any 
colonial territory. Japan and France, where they have a free 
hand, tend to “ assimilate ” their colonies into customs unions 
with themselves, or at least to establish very high preferences 
for their own goods ; preference is also the general rule in 
the non-Treaty British, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian and 
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American dependencies, and in the C mandates of the British 
Dominions ; and even Holland, after preserving the Open 
Door for sixty years, erected an import quota system in the 
East Indies in 1933 in an attempt to check the inflow of 
Japanese goods. 

This Dutch example was soon followed by Great Britain. 
In the summer of 1934 specifically anti-Japanese duties were 
imposed in the West African colonies. In other parts of the 
Colonial Empire the discrimination was slightly less obvious, 
quotas being established regulating the import of textile 
goods on the basis of their sources in 1927-31—well before the 
pressure of Japanese competition began to be felt. The serious 
effect of this action on Japanese exports was shown by Mr. 
Thomas in a recent Parliamentary reply: the import of 
Japanese cotton piece-goods into British dependencies where 
quotas were applied fell from 51 million yards in the first 
quarter of 1934 to 10 million yards in the first quarter of 
1935 ; by contrast, Japanese imports into British dependencies 
where quotas were not applied rose from 20 to 27 million 
yards. 

But even where no direct action of this kind is taken, it is 
quite clear from the statistics that the suzerain Power tends 
to secure the major part of the import and export trade of 
any colony. This is even the case in the technically Open- 
Door territories—the only exceptions to this general rule 
being two B mandates—the British Cameroons and Ruanda- 
Urundi (Belgian), where Germany and Japan are respectively 
the chief sources of imports. 

In any circumstances, therefore, colonies provide a fairly 
certain market for the goods of the suzerain Power. But even 
so their purchasing power is so low that their value as markets 
is definitely limited. The whole of the world’s colonies put 
together take less than 10 per cent. of the world’s exports. 
Great Britain’s colonies take only 11 per cent. of her total 
exports, though the French and the Japanese colonies in each 
case take 25 per cent. of the mother country’s total exports. 

The “foreign exchange problem” of the dissatisfied 
Powers is thus very much more than a purely colonial prob- 
lem. First and foremost it is due to the shrinkage of world 
trade, which has hit the exporting industries in all countries. 
Even to-day, in volume world trade has only recovered to 
four-fifths of its 1929 level, and in value it is considerably 
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lower still. Fundamentally, therefore, the problem of en- 
suring access to colonial raw materials is the problem of 
reviving international trade. But there are at least three im- 
portant ways in which the dissatisfied Powers intensify their 
own foreign exchange difficulties. Germany and (until Octo- 
ber 1936) Italy erected elaborate exchange controls in order 
to maintain their currencies at quite artificial levels. In 
consequence German and Italian goods were too expensive to 
find a wide market abroad. 

All three countries have also obstructed their markets by 
their political action; Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia led to the 
exclusion of her goods by all the “ sanctionist ”’ countries. 
Germany’s persecution of the Jews provoked the boycott of 
her goods by Jews all over the world. Japan, too, has suffered 
from the Chinese boycott of her goods in protest against her 
aggressive policy in China. The third factor is rearmament. 
In all these countries the most intensive demand for foreign 
exchange comes from the armament industries, which in each 
case depend very largely on imported raw materials. General 
Goering is quite frank on the subject: “ Iron has always 
made an empire strong; butter only makes people fat... . 
Either we bought butter and went without freedom or we 
achieved freedom and did without butter. We decided for 
iron. That is one cause of the butter shortage.” 

As dumping grounds for surplus population the value of 
colonies has been more exaggerated than in any other 
respect. Colonies provide some openings for the planter with 
capital of his own, and for the man holding a responsible 
executive or administrative post. But for the labourer type 
of emigrant they offer nothing at all. All the colonies in the 
strict sense of the word lie in tropical areas. If the labourer 
wishes to migrate he must go to the United States, the British 
Dominions, or the South American Republics. But, of course, 
in all these countries the door has been closed, so that the 
stream of Italian emigrants, which rose in 1913 to just under 
a million, is now reduced to a mere trickle or even a reflux. 
However, in the British colonies at least there is no restriction 
of immigrants on grounds of race or nationality. It is true 
that anyone entering a British colony must deposit between 
{20 and {50. But this is simply to guarantee that the new- 
comer will not immediately become a charge on the colonial 
Government concerned; and it applies equally to British 
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and foreign subjects. In any case even the transfer of whole 
Dominions to the dissatisfied Powers would never solve the 
problem of an expanding population. The real solution for 
that problem has and always will be found in industrialisa- 
tion. 

The one conclusion which emerges without question from 
this survey is that the colonial areas of the world are not of 
any Major economic importance. The only materials for the 
production of which they are chiefly responsible are rubber, 
tin, cocoa, and certain vegetable oils ; and access to colonial 
raw materials is not seriously restricted by discriminating 
export duties or producers’ restriction schemes. The colonies 
take less than Io per cent. of the world’s exports ; moreover 
the Open Door is already guaranteed in about half the world’s 
colonies. Colonial territories are not suitable as avenues for 
large-scale migration and, in any case, in the British colonies 
at least, immigration is not restricted on grounds of nation- 
ality. 

But even though the material consequences of removing 
such restrictions as do exist on access to colonial raw materials 
and markets would not be great, the moral effect might be 
considerable. It would be a constructive measure of “ peace- 
ful change”: and even the mention of such a possibility by 
Sir Samuel Hoare had a remarkable effect in September 1935. 

B. S. KEeE.ine. 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
STRENGTH OF THESMALLER NATIONS. 


EARLY two decades have passed since President 

Wilson, in his Fourteen Points, raised to a political 

issue the century-old ideal of a League of Nations. 
The fourteenth point reads as follows : 


A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of 
political independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
States alike. 


Wilson specially stresses the principle of integrity of the small 
States and later this principle was put forward as one of the 
strongest arguments for establishing the League of Nations. 
The fate of Belgium, declared “ eternally neutral” in 1831, 
yet nevertheless drawn into the war in 1914 and declared no 
longer ‘‘ neutral” after the war, illustrates this need. 

In the spring of 1936, contrary to Wilson’s fourteenth 
point, the “ political independence and integrity ” of another 
of the small States, namely Abyssinia, even a member of 
the League of Nations, was entirely destroyed. Though 
Abyssinia does not belong to Europe, this event gave the 
nations of Europe a severe shock, accentuated by Germany’s 
sudden re-entry into the demilitarised Rhineland Zone 
without any warning to her partners in the Locarno Treaty. 
By this sudden action she showed clearly her disregard for 
international treaties. Her pretext, of course, was that she 
looked upon the conclusion of the Franco-Russian Pact as a 
threat to herself. But this argument could not be used against 
Belgium, for Belgium had not concluded any such treaty 
with the Soviet Union. Yet Germany must have felt a threat 
from Belgium also since she took the same military measures 
as against France. 

According to Article 2, Para. 1, of the Locarno Treaty, 
Belgium would have been justified in taking military counter- 
action without consulting any of her partners in the Locarno 
Treaty. But such action would have looked merely ridiculous, 
as Belgium is a small State. In the autumn of 1936 Belgium 
solemnly announced her return to the former neutrality 
status, which represents a further indication of the pressure 
of Germany’s rearmament on her neighbours. 
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The Law Court of another of the small States has made a 
frank comment on the attitude of Germany towards smaller 
States. In condemning the German agent, Wesemann, for 
depriving the journalist, Berthold Jacob, of his liberty, the 
court of Basle in their verdict of May 6th, 1936, said : 


This brutal infringement of Swiss sovereignty is a very grave 
matter. It should be stressed that the Gestapo deliberately chose 
a small nation, as they have done also in previous cases. Small 
States, never the big powers, are selected for these plots. 


Since the events of the spring of 1936 almost all confidence in 
the League of Nations as protector of the small States has 
gone. But this loss of confidence has been more and more 
apparent for some years. The small nations have been 
endeavouring to evade threatened annihilation by concluding 
regional pacts. The former neutral States, Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia and Spain, have sought means of re- 
maining outside the quarrels between the big powers. 

But all such devices are inevitably futile, since the tech- 
nique of modern warfare has reduced the possibility of national 
defence to a mere illusion. There are to-day more than a 
hundred treaties which in the form of neutrality, non- 
aggression, mutual assistance and friendship pacts all pursue 
the same aim: protection against war. All these treaties, 
individual or collective, are superseded by one general non- 
- aggression pact, the Kellogg Pact, which solemnly outlaws 
war as a means of national policy, declaring it to be a crime 
against the common weal. These hundred treaties may have 
inspired confidence temporarily, but to-day they merely 
indicate war tensions, which are expressed at the same time 
in rearmament figures. In Europe to-day, while there are 
about 8 tons of food per head of the population for an average 
lifetime, there are about Io tons of armaments and war 
materials. The problem as to whether the danger of war is 
created by armaments or armaments by the danger of war is 
as impossible of solution as the problem of the scholars of the 
Middle Ages as to whether God made the hen before the egg. 
The solution lies in recognising that that is not the question 
in point. Only when nations, as constituents of the League of 
Nations, have become conscious of the fact that “‘ national ” 
defence is no longer possible, at any rate in thickly populated 
industrial areas, and have adjusted their national institutions 
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and international relations accordingly, can a reliable system 
of security be organised in place of their systems of national 
defence which have become obsolete. 

While the big powers can still maintain an illusion of it, 
national defence has become mere romanticism for the smaller 
States. To show that the initiative for a renaissance of the 
League of Nations may come from the smaller States of 
Europe at this critical and historical hour, the following table 
attempts to give a picture of their military and political 
development and their world significance. 

For the present purpose the States may be classified as 


follows : Size Classification 


Small States ... ae ... up to Io million inhabitants. 
Medium-sized States ... 10 to 40 million inhabitants. 
Big Powers ... oe ... 40 to 100 million inhabitants. 
W orld Powers a ... over 100 million inhabitants. 


Tue Mizirary Forces oF THE SMALL STATES IN EUROPE IN 
CoMPARISON : 


(Figures according to Statistics of Whitaker, 1937, and other Statistics) 


: CoLonigs : 
Came Population Forces Population Forces 
in millions in thousands in millions in thousands 
Neutral States : 
Denmark 3°7 I2°'0 Valuable colonial posses- 
Norway... “a 2°9 6-8 high the es aes. 
. umber of population 
Sweden 6°3 ea without significance. 
Scandinavia (total) I2°9 48°8 
Switzerland aie 41 42°5 
Holland uy 8-3 26°8 60°9 42°0 
2553 118-1 
SS SSS 
War States : 
Belgium $3 goo 13°0 18-0 
Bulgaria... on 6:0 20°0" 
Greece, cu... a 6°6 67-0 
Portugal 71 70°0 8+2 10°7 
Albania sxe) 130 
29°0 260:0 


* See note on next page. 
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CoLonigs : 
Country. P opulation ; Forces Population Forces 
in millions in thousands in millions in thousands 

Post-War States : 

Esthonia IvI 12°0 

Latvia I°9 25°0 

Lithuania . 2°4 20°0 

Finland Eo 3°79 320 

Austria ..: <e 6°7 50°0* 

Hungary 8-8 35°0* 

Ireland 3°0 7°O 

27:6 181-0 82-1 70°7 

Medium-Sized States : 

Yugoslavia se) RGAE 190°0 

Roumania ... west, Dace 180-0 

Czechoslovakia ... 14°8 180-0 

Little Entente ...  47°6 550°0 

Poland ~:.. ie? S38k 264°0 

Spain Fe gee 200°0 

perkey = ea tO 200°0 
Big Powers : 

Italy es me aeeO 800-0 

France: © °..: ne AED 650-0 64:0 

Germany ... sis 1 06°6 1,000°0 
World Powers : 

Gt. Britain and Col. 164-0 800-0 

USSR x Myer (ey Re) 1,300°0 


The conceptions “ nation” and “ people”? by no means 
always correspond (Switzerland, Czechoslovakia) and some 
of the smaller States with their colonies exceed the 10-million 
mark, thus coming within the ranks of the bigger powers. And 
the network of a hundred treaties also helps to bring the 
smaller and medium-sized States into the ranks of the big 
and even world powers, as for instance in the case of the 
Little Entente and the Balkan Entente. 


* Reserves have not been taken into consideration. Their size is generally propor- 
tionate to that of the forces on service. The three states whose armaments are limited, 
viz. Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, are following more or less the example set by Germany. 
Austria for instance has called up 50,000 men on October rst, 1936, instead of the 


30,000 granted her at St. Germain. 
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The following survey indicates how the system of national | 
defence by rearmament and alliances has changed the 
structure of Europe from the point of view of defence politics. 
Through armament alliances the small States are bound as 
follows (though these bonds are weakening) : 


Belgium: by treaties to France and England. 


Greece 

Portugal } politically or economically to England. 
Ireland 

Albania: by treaties to Italy. 

Austria 


Hungary > vacillate between Italy, Little Entente and Germany. 
Bulgaria 


eee | also vacillate between the big powers; the Baltic 


ries States are endeavouring to become independent by 
Pied alliances between themselves. 

The former neutral States, Switzerland, Holland, Scandinavia, 
have refused commitments other than those of Article 8 of 
the League of Nations Covenant, which reads : 


The High Contracting Parties recognise the principle that the 
maintenance of peace will require the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions having special regard to the geographical situation and 
circumstances of States. . 


From the military point of view the following groups have 
been formed among the medium-sized and the big powers : 


Million population 
Little Entente (Yugoslavia, Roumania, Czechoslovakia) 47-6 


Balkan Entente (including Greece and Turkey) oe 20°2 
Total rae 67°8 
France, Belgium ... age Be ee ing cee 50-2 
Total = i). OTES-G 
Germany ... sau a oe h- sia ee 66-6 
Poland 33°4 
Fotali (ne, 7 1OORG 
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These surveys show that (a) the five neutral States, Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia, with 25 million inhabitants, maintain 
armies of 108,100 men ; (4) while the war States such as Belgium, 
etc., with 29 million inhabitants, have armies of 260,000 men, and 
(c) the post-war States, such as Esthonia, with 27-6 million 
inhabitants, have armies of 181,000 men. 


Thus, in relation to the neutral States, the small States 
which took part in the War keep two and a half times the 
number of troops in service and the States created after the 
War approximately twice the number. 

The fact that the economically weak war States maintain 
far more troops than the wealthier neutral States, surprising 
in itself, becomes still less understandable when we consider 
these differences in forces in relation to national wealth and 
culture which are supposed to be protected by national 
defence. Most striking is a comparison of the two big Euro- 
pean peninsulas, viz. Scandinavia and the Balkans. Whether 
we take statistics of infant mortality, of crime, of education, 
of temperance movements, of the achievements of science and 
art, or of the average standard of living, in every case the 
small Scandinavian States show better results than the Bal- 
kans though the latter keep many times the number of 
soldiers. 

Since 1815, the end of the Napoleonic era, the group of 
neutral States has turned more and more away from the 
pursuit of power-politics. The histories of Switzerland and 
Holland show that these small States have practised a highly 
developed sense of independence in their fight against the 
Habsburg Monarchy. And yet, in 1815, Switzerland was the 
first European State to try a new form of national defence by 
letting herself be declared “eternally neutral,” with the 
reservation that she might protect her neutrality with arms. 
That was possible at the time of flint-locks when the longest 
cannon range was less than a mile. But—and here we get toa 
crucial point—the technique of modern warfare has rendered 
such national defence impossible. In Holland, for instance, 
every corner of the country is within the range of modern 
guns, either from the land or from the sea, without it being 
necessary for the enemy to cross any of her frontiers. And, as 
a German general has said, the most modern weapon, the 
air weapon, “ multiplies many hundred times ” the aggressive 
power of armaments and makes it impossible for neutrality 
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pacts to be honoured. Yet as the air weapon directs its 
attack immediately on armament factories and the civil 
population, the ancient ideal of national defence has come to 
be worshipped as an idol. But even the world powers, who 
have, or can buy, anything they require to build up inde- 
pendent national defence, can only succeed in maintaining 
effective protection of their frontiers by the upkeep of a level 
of armaments which would reduce their countries to a state 
of economic poverty previously only experienced after defeat 
in wars. ‘‘ Rearmament creates more illusion than security ” 
is not a pacifist’s slogan, but a statement by Brigadier- 
General P. R. C. Groves (in the Observer of February 9th, 
1936). 

That national defence can no longer be more than a 
romantic dream to the small States is illustrated by the fact 
that Switzerland, the classic country of militia, cannot even 
produce field guns or ammunition for them. The Danish 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Munch, when Chairman of the Security 
Committee of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 1932, 
summarised the situation as follows : 


If war came, the small States in particular would be faced by 
complete annihilation. It is impossible for them to buy or make a 
sufficient number of war machines especially as costs are always 
increasing. Moreover the small States have only a few big cities 
and industrial centres and these few are necessarily situated near 
the frontiers. Therefore, they could easily be destroyed in the 
first aggression. 


In the face of these facts should the small States resign 
themselves to their fate ? Only absolute pacifists believe that 
at the present rate of rearmament anything else than a com- 
plete victory of war madness could be achieved by unilateral 
disarmament. Another crucial point is that it must be recog- 
nised that the original aim of national defence, the protection 
of the civil population, is only attainable through the organ- 
ised co-operation of all nations who wish to keep the peace. 
Aggression must be made impossible! The question is not 
one which finds its solution in a simple defence preparation 
for a war, but aggression as such must be ruled out of all 
possibilities. Modern weapons of war, above all the aggressive 
potentialities of the aeroplane, force upon us measures which 
are more than a display of armed strength: all weapons of 


ee 
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aggressive nature must be made international and ultimately 
abolished altogether. 

Careful estimates show that the military effectives, i.e. the 
trained troops and war materials, of the “ defence ” powers 
in Europe are twice as strong as those of the “ aggressive ” 
powers and their total war potential is even five times greater. 
To force the “ aggressive” powers to give up war and arma- 
ments, therefore, it is not further rearmament that is needed. 
This end could be achieved by automatic action by an alliance 
of the defence groups including the small States. And such 
an alliance could face the aggressor States with any ulti- 
matum. It must be realised that this is the only possible 
way of preventing an outbreak of war which has long been 
latent. 

But its success depends upon the help of the world powers. 
As there is no hope of these taking the matter up themselves, 
the initiative must come from the small States, in particular 
from the five former neutral States. These have a total of 
2§ million inhabitants. They are not bound by military 
alliances, but nevertheless have a very strong political 
position. If they form an alliance the group would then 
have an important position because of the sources of war 
material and the industrial war potential. 

Article 21 of the League of Nations Covenant would 
allow the formation within the framework of the League of 
such a group for the preservation of peace. If war broke out 
the small neutral States in Central Europe would in any case 
lose their military sovereignty. Why therefore should they 
not sacrifice this beforehand, placing their individual forces 
under the sovereignty of the League of Nations? They can 
only win the next war by preventing it, and that is only 
possible by reminding the “defence” world powers in 
Europe, namely Great Britain, France, the Little Entente 
and the Soviet Union, of their original pledges to the small 
States, thereby compelling them to undertake the measures 
which would effectively stop war. These measures would 
have ultimately to be based upon a Federated States of 
Europe. A f 

But success is the best argument for an idea. Little 
Switzerland, who in 1815 succeeded in carrying out a new 
form of national defence, won a splendid victory over the 
Third Reich in handling the Berthold Jacob case. Yet at the 
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same time the world powers France and England were forced 
to suffer the violation of international treaties. 

In 1905 the defection of Norway from Sweden presented 
an ideal case of high treason. A similar situation brought 
about by the defection of Belgium from Holland in 1831 led 
to war. In Scandinavia the dispute was settled by turning 
the danger spots into a demilitarised zone, all the fortresses 
being razed to the ground. In 1921 a serious dispute between 
Sweden and Finland about the Aaland Islands and another 
in 1933 between Denmark and Norway about colonial posses- 
sions in Greenland were settled by arbitration. This form of 
procedure has only strengthened the unity in the North and 
has led to progressive disarmament. Unfortunately this 
tendency towards disarmament has been unavoidably delayed 
by Germany’s rearmament. 

At the League of Nations meeting in September 1936 
little Holland took the initiative, and with the very active 
support of Argentina drawing in her trail the majority of 
smaller League nations, they were able to prevent the 
dissociation of Abyssinia as a Member-State, to which 
retreat France and Great Britain were already decided. The 
Nobel Peace Prize Committee honoured this firm stand by 
awarding Sefor Lamas, the Argentine Foreign Secretary, 
the Peace Prize for 1936, whilst Italy was left to ventilate 
her anger against Holland and Argentina. 

The most impressive demonstration for the ‘ Potentiel de 
Paix” or “ Peace Potential” of the small powers has been 
expressed by the awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
Carl von Ossietzky. We owe that chiefly to the energy of 
two small powers. In the beginning of 1936 the majority 
of the Swiss Parliament’s members proposed that the Peace 
Prize should be awarded to Carl von Ossietzky, then im- 
prisoned in a concentration camp. The Nobel Committee, 
which is appointed by the Norwegian Parliament, agreed 
to the proposal on November 23rd, 1936. The German 
Government was extremely upset. Switzerland and Norway 
showed, thereby, stronger determination against the mighty 
Germany than the world powers have done on many other 
occasions. 

While Europe is facing Armageddon, Norway and Sweden 
are living at peace, for in their “ danger zones ” no trenches 
may be built and no soldiers may be seen. War in Spain is 
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going on and offering ever more sinister aspects as the big 
powers fail to help effectively. It is the duty of the small 
States to take the initiative at this critical moment of history 
in order that the example set by Sweden and Norway may 
become an established principle throughout Europe.* 

Orro Leumann-RussBuLprT. 


* The author has developed these ideas in a study published under the title of : 
“Wer rettet Europa?” Die webrpolitische Lage der kleinen Staaten (published by the 
Schweizerische Zentralstelle fiir Friedensarbeit, Ziirich 4, 1936). 


VoL. CLI. 14 


LIBERALISM AND FAITH. 
alee rise of Liberalism in Europe is forming the subject- 


matter of an unprecedented number of modern books, 

and local Liberal Associations throughout the British 
Isles are at present engaged upon a stocktaking purge of party 
policy and organisation. Only the ungenerous will bestow 
upon one half of this activity the title of laudator temports 
acti, and upon the other the taunt of being a piece of optimistic 
wish-fulfilment. The true significance of this strikingly 
widespread examination does not yet appear. That it is more 
likely to be a pre-natal rather than a post-mortem investi- 
gation is suggested by the very obvious spontaneity of the 
movement, which has sprung into existence at the time when 
both Liberalism and Liberal parties are in eclipse all over 
Europe. 

The essence of the problem which has to be faced is the 
paradox that whereas Liberalism is necessary for the salvation 
of Europe, yet it is the philosophy which more than any other 
is generally detested. Most of Europe to-day is an organised 
repudiation of it. Whenever a Communist or a Fascist leader 
makes a speech he is pretty sure to turn aside from his course 
to denounce the old corrupt Liberalism from which his 
audience have been mercifully delivered by his efforts. The 
hatred is exercised against a philosophy rather than against 
the human upholders of it. But since ideas have to be per- 
sonified before they are understood, it is the Liberal parties 
and leaders themselves who have had to bear the brunt of 
persecution or repudiation. This may be regrettable, but it is 
natural enough and we cannot complain about it. 

Any speech by a dictator will suffice to make plain the 
reasons why Liberalism has been repudiated over so large a 
part of this continent. It is supposed to stand for democratic 
government, and democratic government is generally identi- 
fied with corruption in the manner of its election and in the 
performance of its programme, and for fumbling inefficiency 
in action. Because Liberalism is dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are free by their own birthright, it is naturally 
an object of hatred to all dictators, who see in its programme 
the only possible obstacle to the wrecking of their will upon the 
human material which they have persuaded to trust them. 
Because it is dedicated to Liberty, it must follow that its 
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ideals are consistently misunderstood, since Liberty is in fact 
the most difficult of all political achievements. Over and over 
again Liberalism is accused of searching, not for the construc- 
tive Liberty upon which alone any lasting order can be based, 
but for the anarchy in which every man is his own unchecked 
master. There are multitudes to whom Liberalism seems 
nothing more exalted than this scornful account of it which 
T. S. Eliot gives in his Essays Ancient and Modern, “The 
forces which we denominate Liberal embrace all people who 
believe that the public affairs of this world and those of the 
next have nothing to do with each other ; who believe that in 
a perfect world those who like golf could play golf, and those 
who like religion could go to church.”* Finally, Liberalism 
appeals throughout to Reason, and since the exaltation of 
Reason is a part of its raison d@’étre, Liberalism as a political 
philosophy stands or falls upon the accord that is given to 
Reason in any particular generation. It has, therefore, fallen 
with the fall of Reason to-day. Events have made it more 
difficult than at any time for the last five hundred years to 
accept the force of Reason as an arbiter of human affairs. 
These events have most of them taken place within the realm 
of the human mind. The newest of psychological theories, 
such as Behaviourism, which totally deny free will, and the 
recent discoveries of astronomers which emphasise only the 
cosmic insignificance of the world and human life upon it, 
have all made it difficult for the ordinary man to suppose 
that his Reason can any longer be regarded as an efficient 
guide to his conduct, or criterion of the human destiny. 

It is indeed perfectly easy to see why Liberalism is the most 
despised and detested faith, and in order to understand it we 
need not even postulate any special human wickedness. It is 
the direct result of the profoundest of all revolutions, that 
which has taken place within the human mind during the last 
fifty years. If, however, we can easily understand how it 
comes about that Liberalism is in eclipse, the fact is none the 
less patent that the world stands in the danger which threatens 
all our lives precisely because of the repudiation of the Liberal 
principles which alone can keep the different aspects of civilisa- 
tion in equipoise, and make them fruitful for peace. All the 
forces which make for disorder and impermanence of life in 
the modern world are in themselves the opposites of the 

* Page 113. Faber & Faber. 
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things for which Liberalism stands. It stands for Liberty, and 
war is brought nearer and nearer by unchecked tyranny. It 
stands for a sane international co-operation, and it is therefore 
execrated by the prophets of hysterical nationalism. It stands 
for economic co-operation among the nations, whereby the 
riches of the world are made available to all, and it is faced by 
a repudiation of this in the economic self-sufficiency of tariff 
walls and the race for exclusive national possession of raw 
materials, whereby the world is brought daily nearer to the 
precipice of war. It stands for the supremacy of Reason in 
human affairs, and the dethronement of Reason, due initially 
to causes outside the control of any human leader, has brought 
people to the position where they have yielded their power of 
choice to unworthy leaders who are leading them and every- 
one else to destruction. 

Its philosophy has been repudiated, and it is the very 
philosophy which the world needs. The remedy is therefore 
to be sought more in a reconsideration of the philosophy of 
Liberalism than in any reorganisation of particular Liberal 
parties. Because the rot set in first in realms of the human 
mind, it is in the same sphere that we must search for the cure. 
As the hatred is directed primarily against a creed, and only 
incidentally against the upholders of it, so Liberalism can 
survive only by making its creed attractive again. To this the 
work of reorganising its methods of propagation is purely 
secondary. 

When we contrast the philosophy of Liberalism with those 
which have ousted it from its old primacy, we are at once 
struck with the fact that the difference between Liberalism 
and Dictatorship does not merely lie in the separate pro- 
grammes they propose, but in the whole atmosphere in which 
these programmes are commended. The supreme asset of 
illiberal creeds is that they are held and expounded with 
passion. The fatal weakness of modern Liberalism is that 
while no thinking person doubts that its spirit is essential to 
human happiness, it is the rarest thing to hear it urged with 
any passion. If we think of this country alone, it is quite clear 
that Conservatism owes its success not to the excellence of its 
creed, but to the fact that it is passionately held ; and that 
Labour has temporarily overcome the Liberal party not 
because it points a better way to human happiness, but 
because Socialism as a creed is held and commended by those 
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whose whole ethos is built on passionate faith in the object 
which it seeks. Liberalism and passion do not go easily hand 
in hand, because neither Reason nor Liberty are concepts 
about which it is easy to feel as profoundly as one thinks. 
Both of them are abstractions. Reason is of its nature lucid 
and cold, and Liberty is in fact the most difficult of all abstract 
concepts to grasp and define. Conservatism with its passionate 
belief in its own country, and Socialism in its equally pas- 
sionate belief in the liberation of the oppressed, both have 
that to which passion naturally attaches itself. Liberalism is 
no less patriotic, and no less determined that the dispossessed 
shall be released, but as yet it has not succeeded in commend- 
ing those ideals with the fervour by which other parties 
surround them. Thus, in the popular mind, Conservatism 
stands for patriotism, and Labour for socialism, but Liberalism 
for nothing in particular. The average person will hardly vote 
for a party whose only razson d’étre is that people should 
behave reasonably and be free. 

There are still many Liberals who give the impression that 
they regard these rather chilly abstractions as the sum total 
of the message they are commissioned to deliver to humanity, 
and the Liberal temper which has been repudiated all over 
Europe is finely expressed by the last sentence of a long and 
admirable book, The History of Europe, by a distinguished 
Liberal, Dr. H. A. L. Fisher. His reading of the long tragedy 
of European History makes him at the last look forward to 
the day when future generations may “ replace our squan- 
dered treasury of Humanity, Toleration, and Good Sense.” 
Humanity, Toleration, and Good Sense are all of them ines- 
capably necessary to human happiness, but they are not 
concepts which you can put on your banner when you go 
crusading. 

Neither Reason nor Liberty will serve as an expression of 
what Liberalism exists to bring. The chief thing needed is to 
find another concept which men can hold with passion, and to 
which the ordinary voter can respond. Perhaps the word that 
is required is Civilisation. It is perfectly clear that although 
in one sense Civilisation is a concept as abstract as Liberty, 
yet in another it possesses a remarkable power for stirring the 
emotions of the ordinary man. Of all the abstractions for the 
sake of which men were herded into Recruiting Offices in 1914, 
Honour, Glory, King, Country, Freedom, and Civilisation, the 
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last is the only one which has survived unimpaired, and still 
commands the allegiance of the man in the street in every 
country in Europe. Even such nations as seem to be repudiat- 
ing everything for which civilisation stands, are vehement in 
their protestations that they are serving the civilised ideal. 
It is in fact a concept which still has the power to stir the 
ordinary man, and more than that, it has a pedigree as 
ancient as humanity itself, for, as Professor Arnold Toynbee 
has struggled to teach us, civilisation is the impalpable hero 
of history itself. 

Civilisation is a concept which it is not possible to hold for 
long until we bring to it the faculty of faith. Its ideal of life 
is, of course, inconceivable as apart from the victory of 
humanity, toleration, and good sense, but it is also incon- 
ceivable if it is urged only because it crowns them. The whole 
idea of civilisation is utterly dependent upon such sanctions 
as are imparted into human life by the supernatural interpre- 
tation of life in the world. The civiliser is a person who cannot 
live for long without Faith. And since Faith is the basis of 
passion, Faith is what Liberalism supremely needs. Faith, in 
the most famous of all its definitions, is the belief in things 
that are not seen, and apart from some form of the spiritual 
interpretation of the universe neither faith nor progress is 
possible. If Liberalism were able to add to its rather intel- 
lectualised concepts the passionate faith pointing to the 
triumph of the thing not yet seen, the perfect civilisation of 
the world, then it might be that the world might be saved, 
and the Liberal party regain its kingdom. This is not to sug- 
gest any kind of alliance between a political party and any of 
the Christian churches. Such alliances always do far more 
harm than good to both sides. It is to suggest that the gate- 
way to Liberal revival is faith in a worthy object, and that 
such an object is not Liberty, is not Reason, still less Dr. 
Fisher’s chilly trinity of humanity, toleration, and good sense, 
but that which all of them come together to serve, the civilisa- 
jones ne world, a concept quick with passion since it depends 
on Faith. 


Rocer Luovp. 


SHANGHAI’S WHITE RUSSIANS. 


N 1914 there were, perhaps, 100 Russians living in 

Shanghai; by 1918 the number had risen to over 1,000; 

at the end of 1924 it was 8,000; early in 1936 it was 
22,000; and it was predicted that before another twelve 
months were out the 22,000 would have become 30,000. The 
story behind these figures is one of the tragic epics of the 
Great War. It is the story of a people’s flight before a con- 
quering and intolerant ideology, and how, penniless, in a 
strange land among a strange people they struggled and 
struggled successfully to maintain their national identity and 
self-respect, and to save themselves from the abyss of destitu- 


_ tion and economic and social degradation which threatened 


to engulf them. 

A disorganised mob gathered together into Shanghai from 
all parts of Russia—that is how local Russian leaders saw the 
Russian population of Shanghai in 1923. According to a 
report rendered to the League of Nations in the same year, 
out of the total number of 8,000 at least half were destitute, 
living on the one meal a day of soup and bread supplied by 
community soup kitchens. To-day, out of a total of 22,000, 
the number of indigent unemployed is placed at 2,000, while 
the incoming Russian finds an organised Russian community 
ready to absorb and assist him, a community which has its 
own schools, hospitals, shelters and other benevolent institu- 
tions, its own social clubs and churches, its own Light Opera 
Company, its own newspapers. It has, too, its own official 
body to see to his registration with the Chinese. 

The Chinese Government, sympathising apparently at the 
moment with the Russian refugee’s natural desire to retain 
Russian nationality for himself and his children, has set up a 
system of registration which, while ensuring that a proper 
check is kept on Russians in view of the fact that they are 
subject to Chinese law and the Chinese law courts, allows them 
to remain Russians. Every Russian entering Shanghai is 
obliged to register within ten days with the local Bureau of 
Public Safety and to renew his registration at certain intervals. 
To obtain visas and a passport he has to have a certificate of 
identity, which he can obtain either from the Russian 
Emigrants Committee or the Council of the United Russian 
Public Organisations. This latter body has been officially 
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recognised by the Chinese authorities, and is looked upon by 
them as the proper medium through which local Russians 
should approach them, especially where failure to register has 
involved a fine which the delinquent wishes to be excused. 
It is also authorised to solemnise and register marriages, to 
issue birth certificates, to grant divorces, to register business 
agreements, to draw up wills, in fact, it fills for the White 
Russians vis a4 vis the Chinese Government very much the 
same place that his consulate does for the Englishman or 
Frenchman. 

The Russian Emigrants Committee also grants identity 
certificates and assists Russians to register and to obtain 
passports, but its main function is to co-ordinate the com- 
munity’s social and charitable activities and to act as a 
focalising point for local Russian opinion. It has fifty-two 
different Russian societies affiliated to it—charitable organisa- 
tions, unions of ex-soldiers, social clubs, mutual help societies, 
schools, cultural societies, study groups, trade and professional 
organisations. The Council of United Russian Public Organisa- 
tions (or $.0.R.O. as it is generally known) has only seventeen 
affiliated organisations. On the surface this would appear to 
weaken its position in its relations with the Chinese, but in 
reality it is a convenience. As an officially recognised body it 
has to be extremely careful of the propriety of its actions, and 
indiscretions on the part of any of its constituent bodies, or 
members of those bodies, might prove a serious source of 
embarrassment. China, it must be remembered, has recog- 
nised Soviet Russia and maintains friendly relations with her. 
Shanghai’s White Russians, on the other hand, are far from 
being reconciled to Soviet institutions ; are, if not actively, 
certainly passively, opposed to the existing régime in Russia, 
always looking forward to some miraculous turn of fortune’s 
wheel which will bring back the imperial Russia of their 
recollection and allegiance and enable them to return home. 
If they do not plot a counter-revolution, they talk of one and 
drink to one. As long as this is confined to private individuals 
and clubs the Soviet authorities can hardly complain, but if 
indulged in by members of a semi-official Chinese body, such 
as S.0.R.O., it would become a legitimate cause for protest. 
The fewer societies and individuals $.0.R.O. can be held 
responsible for the better it is pleased. 

When the White Russians began to arrive in considerable 
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numbers in 1921 and 1922 they provided a very serious 
problem for the local foreign population, on whom devolved 
the responsibility of assisting them. The vast majority arrived 
practically penniless, and there was grave danger of the 
creation of a class of “ poor whites,” driven down by sheer 
destitution to the level of the Chinese coolie. The newcomers 
had first to be kept alive, and then to be found employment. 
Charity could and did do the first, tiding many thousands over 
the especially bitter years of 1923 and 1924. To find them 
employment was a far more difficult task. For any com- 
munity to absorb such a sudden influx would have been 
difficult ; for Shanghai the task appeared at first almost 
insurmountable. The newcomers had to be accorded, if 
possible, foreign status, to be employed in tasks compatible 
with that status. The type of employment open to foreigners 
was, however, strictly limited. The foreign community, 
including Japanese, did not exceed 40,000—if it even reached 
that figure—and it is obvious that posts for another five or 
six thousand could not be found at once. Every month, too, 
saw new arrivals from the North. Manual and casual work, 
for example, in the factories or as day labourers at the docks, 
was debarred the refugee. This work in Shanghai is done by 
Chinese coolies for wages on which the refugee could only 
exist by sinking to the coolies’ level and living among and as 
them to the complete sacrifice of his national identity and 
self-respect. 

The language difficulty was an additional bar, for the greater 
number of the refugees spoke neither English nor Chinese. It 
was very, very slowly that the ever-growing Russian com- 
munity managed to become self-supporting, and even then it 
had to be content with a standard of living far below that 
demanded by other foreigners. Russians became chauffeurs 
and garage mechanics, bus drivers and tram inspectors, body- 
guards for wealthy Chinese in fear of kidnapping, and night 
watchmen. In time a number found employment in the 
foreign municipal services as park-keepers, sanitary and health 
inspectors, in the public works department, in the municipal 
orchestra, as policemen. Both the International Settlement 
and the French Concession also maintain paid Russian detach- 
ments which to-day have between them 600 men on their 
rosters. The women became nurse girls, cinema attendants, 
shop assistants and professional dancing partners in the city’s 
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numerous cabarets and dance halls. This last was only too 
often a polite camouflage, for in the early days the sale of her 
favours was the only thing that lay between many a Russian 
woman and starvation for herself and her family. Thus arose 
a problem which still remains in spite of the improved condi- 
tions of recent years. Though there are far fewer Russian 
dance-hall hostesses than there were, there are still too many, 
and the position of Russian women in the Far East has been 
thought to demand a League of Nations inquiry. 

Self-help and mutual assistance have from the beginning 
distinguished the attitude of the Russians to their situation, 
and the provision of funds to allow individuals to set up in 
small enterprises of their own has been one of the principal 
means of helping each other that they have adopted. To-day 
there are hundreds of small Russian business undertakings, 
especially in the French Concession, where the majority of the 
refugees have made their home. The growth and development 
of that Concession in the last decade has been to a considerable 
extent the work of the Russians. Avenue Joffre, its principal 
shopping street, is practically two long rows of Russian shops 
—catés, dressmaking, millinery and hairdressing establish- 
ments, shoe stores and small drapers’ shops, provision stores 
and photographers. Russian signs are everywhere, Russian is 
as commonly heard as French or English ; “‘ Little Moscow ” 
is its local nickname. 

With the growth of a Shanghai-educated generation, speak- 
ing and writing English and possibly Chinese as well as 
Russian, the Russians are now making their way into offices 
and in professional circles. This has been assisted by the 
depression, which has compelled foreign firms drastically to 
reduce expenses. One way of doing this has been (in less 
responsible posts) to replace men brought out from home by 
local products, and this has been the Russian’s chance. He is 
willing to accept a quarter the salary demanded by the man 
from home, and at the same time does not expect home leave, 
with his passage paid by the firm. In the same way Russian 
stenographers are replacing English and American girls in 
offices, because of the much lower rate of pay they ask. The 
depression has helped, too, the Russian professional man— 
the doctor, the dentist, the architect, the engineer. Many of 
these had been struggling for years to establish themselves, 
and now, with their lower scale of charges, they are attracting 
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patients who formerly patronised the more expensive English, 
French or Americans. 

Thus the Russians have made a place for themselves in 
Shanghai, though admittedly not too comfortable a place. 
The pay of the bodyguard, the watchman, the chauffeur, the 
garage mechanic ranges between $30 and $60 a month— 
that of the Russian stenographer, cinema attendant and shop- 
girl from $40 to $60. The Russian male business employee 
earns from $100 to $200 a month. The Russian shopkeeper’s 
profits are on the same scale. According to the Russian 
Emigrants Committee the average family income lies between 
$100 and $300 a month, but other observers are of the 
opinion that this estimate is too high. In any case the figure 
indicates a standard of living far below that of other foreigners. 
The average Englishman would give $400 a month as the very 
lowest income for a married man compatible with decency, 
while twice that amount only allows of modest comfort. 
Many a Russian family, however, has still to live in a single 
room, off the cheapest of food. 

That they have managed, in spite of the hardships and 
privations they have endured during the past twelve years, to 
retain their national consciousness and identity, and have 
gained from all sources a reputation for orderly conduct and 
decent behaviour in the face of great temptations to the 
contrary, speaks very highly of the character and determina- 
tion of these Russian refugees. Despite the hard times 
Russian beggars have been remarkably few. Through the 
various societies adults keep alive their national spirit and at 
the same time see that the children get, in Sunday and night 
schools, if nowhere else, an education in Russian culture to 
supplement the more Western training they must have if 
they are to gain a livelihood in Shanghai. There has been no 
tendency so far for Russians to intermarry with Chinese. 

So much for the present, but what of the future? The 
Russians have established themselves; can they maintain 
their present status and position? As one surveys the situa- 
tion one is bound to feel doubtful. Both politically and 
economically the scales would seem to be weighted against 
them. Everyone to-day admits, though with a hope that it 
will not happen in their lifetime, that ultimately the system 
of extraterritoriality must end and the foreign settlements 
and concessions be handed back to the Chinese. At the 
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moment the Chinese do not press too hard on the Russians, 
being content apparently to allow them to retain their 
Russian national consciousness, indeed, they refuse to grant 
Chinese nationality to the occasional Russian applicants for 
it. As long as the present régime exists this will probably 
remain the case, but ultimately the Government can hardly 
continue to tolerate, still less to further, as it now does, the 
existence of a separate group in the State, not only not 
Chinese but priding itself on the fact, whose institutions are 
alien, which feels no sense of loyalty to the country or kinship 
with its people. China must strive to assimilate such a group, 
to break down its racial distinctiveness and to convert 
Russian refugees into loyal Chinese citizens. 

Economic forces, too, must operate in the same direction. 
As business and administration fall more and more into 
Chinese hands so the foreign community must dwindle, and 
the support, not only political and moral but economic, which 
the Russians have derived from the presence of other 
foreigners will be withdrawn. The present tendency is for 
Russians to replace the Europeans from home, the next stage 
will be when Chinese replace Russians. As it is, it is the con- 
sidered policy of the Shanghai Municipal Council to employ 
Chinese where possible even in the higher posts, and when the 
Chinese take control the inevitable result must be the steady 
ousting of all foreigners in favour of a purely Chinese person- 
nel. The Russian shopkeeper gets most of his custom from 
the general foreign community. As that community dwindles, 
so will his business, unless he can attract Chinese custom in 
competition with Chinese traders. While there is a place for 
the Russian in the International Shanghai of to-day, there 
will be no place for him in the Chinese Shanghai of the future 
—as a Russian that is. There may be, indeed, most certainly 
will be, one for him as a Chinese citizen. 

The White Russian has to face the fact that the future, 
though possibly the distant future, holds for him three choices 
—leaving Shanghai, becoming Chinese, or starvation. To 
leave Shanghai is for the vast majority hardly possible. In 
their present mood they cannot return to Russia and emigra- 
tion to other lands requires more capital than they possess. 
Since, therefore, no one willingly starves, sinisation is the 
only thing left. Ultimately the White Russian will have to 
merge himself in the ranks of the Chinese people. 


E. H. Ansticr. 
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ON AN INDIAN RIVER. 


OST water-birds in India breed during the “ rains,” 
but the terns form an exception, as they select the 
earlier part of the hot weather—from the end of 
March to the middle of May—in which to lay their eggs. The 
Whiskered Tern (Hydrochelidon hybrida), however, follows 
the general rule, and breeds from June to August, making its 
slight nest amidst the rushes and aquatic plants in marshes, 
and I have found numbers in the Wular Lake in Kashmir, as 
well as in certain jheels in the United Provinces. The majority 
of the terns, and some of the plovers, choose the sandy islands 
in the big rivers. Here they collect in colonies, large and 
small, laying their eggs in a mere scraping in the ground. 
Many years ago I was staying at Fyzabad, and as the 
Gogra, one of the largest tributaries of the Ganges, flows past 
the city, I took the opportunity to visit the birds’ breeding 
_ places. My host was the late Mr. Alec Bryson, of the Opium 
Department, and a very keen naturalist. He was a most 
interesting companion, not only on account of his extensive 
knowledge of the fauna in his part of India, but because as 
a boy he had formed one of that gallant company of young- 
sters who had held the “‘ Martiniére Post” during the siege of 
the Residency in 1857, and could tell many a story of the 
terrible times our people went through in that “ year of 
sorrow.” The opium bungalow at Fyzabad, with its offices 
and godowns, had originally formed part of the old Palace of 
Dilkhusha, where the Kings of Oudh resided before they 
moved their capital to Lucknow. It was built on the right 
bank of the river, and in some years during the “ rains ” the 
high wall with which it was surrounded stood in the water. 
These great streams, meandering as they do over wide beds 
with an almost imperceptible slope—the difference in height 
above sea-level between Fyzabad and Calcutta is only some 
400 feet—are constantly changing their course. During the 
“rains” the whole country is often one vast expanse of 
swirling water, but, when the cold weather comes and the 
floods go down, the river divides itself into numerous channels 
between which lie sandy islands—some bare, some covered 
with jhao (tamarisk) and tufts of coarse grass—swamps and 
jheels swarming with bird life, wild pig, para (hog deer), hares, 
jackals and foxes, together with not a few leopards. All this 
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is known as the “ Khadir,” and it is in the Meerut “‘ Khadir ” 
that the famous pig-sticking ‘“‘ Cup ” is run. 

For the naturalist the great plain of Northern India is a 
most fascinating country. It may not hold vast herds of 
game, as do some parts of Africa, while the botanist perhaps 
will find it somewhat lacking in variety as regards the genera 
and species of its flora, but as a sportsman’s paradise it is 
unequalled. The only fault from the ornithologist’s point of 
view is that, with the general exception of the birds of prey, 
most of the feathered race breed during the terrific heat of 
April, May and June, or in the steamy atmosphere of July and 
August. In the year preceding my visit the main stream of 
the Gogra had come right up to the wall of the old palace, but 
on this occasion it was away on the farther side, necessitating 
a drive for the best part of three miles over a rough road across 
the sand and over numerous improvised temporary bridges. 

We arranged to start early so as to complete the first part 
of the journey before the great heat came on, and shortly after 
sunrise we were perched precariously on an ekka—a small 
canopied box on wheels drawn by a diminutive pony with 
the shafts standing right up in the air above its withers. 
However, the pony did not seem at all troubled, but stepped 
forth gallantly, towing us along, together with our tiffin 
basket, a rifle in case we came across crocodile, a collector’s 
gun, egg-blowing tools, and boxes filled with cotton-wool. Our 
driver drew up at length under a mighty pepul, where our 
coolies were waiting to transport our things to the boat, which 
was still some distance away. 

As we strolled about to stretch our legs, which were a bit 
cramped after our ride in the ekka, we caught sight of a kite 
(M:lvus govinda) on her nest at the top of a dead tree on the 
farther side of the road. It was very high up and a nasty 
climb, and, as I had taken dozens of these eggs at one time 
or another, I did not trouble to send a man after them. More- 
over, it was more than likely that by this time the young 
were on the point of hatching. Just then I noticed a mass of 
sticks and old rags in the main fork not ten feet from the 
ground, and as I approached a hen Neophron ginginianus, 
the eastern form of the Egyptian vulture, shuffled off. By 
standing on Bryson’s shoulder—my hobnailed shooting 
boots must have made me a painful burden—I was able to 
reach the two richly marked eggs. The curious thing about 
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the eggs of this species, which are often so heavily blotched 
as to be almost crimson, is that the colour is liable to be 
washed off if treated carelessly. I once had a most magni- 
ficent specimen, which, being somewhat dirty, I proceeded to 
clean with soap and water. Before I realised what I was doing 
I had produced a pure white patch as big as a half-crown. I 
found the egg of the huge Lammergeier (Gypetus barbatus) 
equally liable to disfigurement. After that experience I was 
always careful as to how I treated the eggs of the Raptores. 
While I was at the nest a rose-ringed parroquet (Palgornis 
torquatus) flew out of a hole at my elbow, and I could hear the 
young birds a foot or two below me. Numbers of nestlings of 
this species are brought into the Nakhas, the bird-market in 
Lucknow, during the months of March and April and sold for 
a few pice. The habitations of all the vultures are most evil 
smelling, and that of the Egyptian bird is particularly ob- 
jectionable. He is always to be found round latrines and 
similar localities, and he brings a large amount of dried 
remains to decorate his home. 

Having blown the specimens, and wrapped them safely 
in cotton-wool, we started for the boat. We hadn’t gone more 
than twenty yards when I caught sight of something slipping 
away head stretched out, and walking towards the spot almost 
trod on a couple of eggs of the Norfolk plover (Hdicnemus 
scolopax). Shortly afterwards a pair of red-wattled lapwings 
(Sarcogrammus indicus) came circling round us, uttering their 
well-known cry “ did-ye-do-it, did-ye-do-it.” The nest as 
usual was just a scraping on the ground lined with a few 
blades of grass on which lay the four well-marked eggs, while 
round the edge were placed little bits of kunkur. We also 
flushed a crested lark (Galerita cristata) off her clutch of three 
evidently very hard set. The mother bird was very dis- 
tressed, and dropped quite close to us running to and fro. 
Hardly had we left the spot than she returned and imme- 
diately resumed her maternal duties. 

I used to be told as a boy that if one took only a single egg 
from the nest the parents would not desert. My experience 
leads me to believe that this is only partially true. If the eggs 
are fresh the slightest sign of interference often causes the 
birds to leave and start building a new nest, but, as incuba- 
tion proceeds, they are far less liable to do so, while, if there 
are young, or even if hatching has not yet actually taken 
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place, it is extraordinary how much observation they will 
put up with. Many cases have been reported of a family of 
young birds being removed, nest and all, which, provided the 
distance has not been too great, have continued to be fed by 
the parents. 

The boats used on the great Indian rivers, though varying 
slightly in different localities—those of the Beas in particular 
having very blunt high bows—are all extremely broad and 
flat bottomed, as might be expected when one is constantly 
encountering sandbanks and shallows. They carry large 
square sails, usually red in colour, which are hoisted when 
there is any wind directly aft, for, as can be imagined, such 
vessels cannot tack, and I have never seen anything in the 
nature of either centre or out-board. Our boat was just the 
type for our purpose. Planks stretched across formed a steady 
table, and empty kerosene boxes made admirable stools. 
Pushing off we floated steadily downstream. From time to 
time one or other of the harriers (Circus @ruginosus and 
C. macrurus) would go by with its easy gliding flight ; above 
us we could see both Bonelli’s and the crested serpent-eagles ; 
and above them, just specks in the sky, circled numbers of 
vultures. The Indian pied kingfisher hovered over the still 
pools, and we saw one making for its hole in the bank, where 
its hungry family were awaiting its return. Sandpipers, 
stints and redshanks were running along the water’s edge, 
evidently on the look-out for a good meal to sustain them on 
their flight to the North, which they had to undertake in the 
next few days, while, from the top of a gaunt bare tree, came 
the characteristic scream of the great Pallas’s fishing-eagle 
(Halietus leucoryphus). Every now and again we would 
catch sight of a crocodile or a gharzal slipping into the water. 
They have long ago learnt the danger they run from man and 
his rifle. It was on such a craft as ours that many of my 
friends had escaped as children from the mutineers, and it was 
on these that the ill-fated remnant of the garrison, men, 
women and infants, started on their last journey from the 
fatal ghat at Cawnpore, only to be treacherously massacred 
as soon as they had pushed off. 

Presently we came to an island in mid-stream, and, as 
there were a number of birds about, we turned up our 
trousers—the terrific heat of the sun made it inadvisable to 
wear shorts—and waded ashore. As it turned out, most of 
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the terns were breeding on some islands a few hundred yards 
farther down, but we found a few clutches of the beautiful 
little swallow-plover or Indian pratincole (Glareola lactea), 
while on a hard ridge of kunkur, that curious nodular lime- 
stone formation, were a pair of the great Indian stone-plover 
(Esacus recurvirostris) standing beside their two eggs, which 
were about the size of a turkey’s and were quite fresh. They 
did not seem to worry themselves much about the loss of their 
treasures, since they only ran a short distance and began to 
feed, but it was otherwise with the pratincoles. These 
swooped around our heads uttering plaintive cries, and flinging 
themselves literally at our feet, dragged themselves along as 
though they had a broken wing. We constantly stooped down 
to see whether it was possible to catch them, but they were 
far too wily, and would limp out of reach. The terns did not 
appear to practise this trick to the same extent, but with the 
pratincole it was almost universal, so that the ground looked 
as though it was covered with wounded birds. Under some 
drift-wood was the nest of a spurwing plover (Hoplopterus 
ventralis), the four eggs exactly like those of the English 
peewit. 

Re-embarking, we drifted down to the islands already 
mentioned—two large ones separated by a shallow strait a few 
inches deep. Here the eggs in some places were so close to- 
gether that one had to be careful not to tread on them. The 
same species generally nested together in colonies, which again 
were only separated from one another by a few feet. In one 
corner were a number of pratincoles, while near by was a 
colony of the large river tern (Sterna seena). Farther away a 
collection of the skimmer or scissor-bill tern (Rhbyncops 
albicollis), and beyond them again on the second island 
was a group of the eastern variety of the little tern (Sterna 
sinensis). What the skimmer lives on is difficult to say. Hume 
recorded a solitary example of a small fish being found in the 
stomach of one he examined, but, with this exception, 
nothing, so far as I am aware, has ever been obtained beyond 
an oily substance. Presumably it feeds upon minute animal- 
cule, which it collects as it skims gracefully over the water, 
its curious bill just cleaving the surface. Its eggs, moreover, 
are usually four in number, while the terns lay three, and their 
shape is more like that of the sand-grouse. We also found 
several nests of the black-bellied tern (S. melanogaster). 
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These for some reason had not formed themselves into 
colonies, but had laid their eggs indifferently among those of 
the pratincoles, and, less frequently, the river terns. They 
were not nearly so numerous as the other species. The spur- 
wings usually nest under the shelter of a bit of drift-wood or 
a tuft of grass, while the terns and pratincoles select the sand 
nearer the water, where it is damp. 

As the day advanced the scorching “loo” got up, causing 
the dust on the parched plains to rise in such clouds that the 
sun could only just be seen as a yellow brass ball. On the 
islands where the sand was damp it was not so bad, but, even 
so, we had every now and again to run into the water to save 
our feet from being blistered. The late Mr. Cockburn, a 
friend of that great Indian ornithologist and founder of the 
Indian National Congress, Mr. A. O. Hume, told me that on 
one occasion he found a skimmer’s egg baked hard. All 
species almost invariably lay their eggs on islands to prevent 
them from being devoured by jackals and small rodents, but 
we did come across one nest of the spurwing, together with 
one of the ringed-plover (#gzalitis dubia) on a sandspit, on 
which also were a few eggs of the pratincoles, but in this case 
it was pretty certain that the water had suddenly fallen, and 
had destroyed its isolation. We found the spur-wings usually 
sitting on their eggs, but the terns, which make their nest- 
scrapings nearer the water, where the soil is damp, seem to 
leave much of the incubation to the sun, and, should the level 
of the stream go down, with the resultant drying of the 
ground, it is quite possible that an odd clutch may suffer the 
fate of Mr. Cockburn’s skimmer. 

It was now time to return, as we had come some miles, and 
it is a slow business poling up stream. We had several shots 
at “ mugger,” but, though we registered more than one hit, 
we did not recover any. Unless a crocodile is killed instantly, 
which rarely happens, he will slither into the water, and as 
often as not is never seen again. I think when badly wounded 
they usually struggle to their lairs, which they dig underneath 
the banks below water-level, and, if they do not recover, die 
there. It was dark and the temperature had dropped by the 
time we reached the bungalow, and we were both thankful to 
sink into long chairs with a tall gin and tonic, well iced, by 
our sides before going off to our baths preparatory to changing 
into our white dinner-jackets. 

Wit.iaM Jesse. 
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Tue Comepy or “ Non-INTERVENTION.” 


HIS matter of non-intervention is worth looking at 

from the curious point of view. There are those who take 

it seriously, who see in the Spanish muddle the danger 
of European war. Others regard it as a safety-valve and argue 
that so long as Russians, Italians, Germans, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen are able to let off their squibs in Spain, they may 
be saved from the temptation of letting off anything bigger 
elsewhere. Others again regard it simply as a typical unim- 
portant example of diplomatic muddle. Inasmuch as war in 
its origin is a nervous thing, deriving from fears broken loose 
from control, there is something to be said, on the ground of 
pure wisdom, for the flippant view. It is even arguable that 
those who foretell war help to produce war. Moreover it does 
become more difficult to maintain an attitude of unbroken 
solemnity before the spectacle of six European Powers, 
including five ‘‘ Great”? Powers, talking endlessly about 
non-intervention while themselves intervening on an ever-in- 
creasing scale. 

Even the virtuous English people, who in this particular 
matter are far less inclined than any of the other culprits to 
plunge into the Spanish mischief, are not wholly blameless. 
There are English volunteers in Spain ; up to January 11th, 
when by virtue of the 1870 Foreign Enlistment Act such 
volunteers were stigmatised as illegal, there was a Red 
recruiting office in London; there are organised bands of 
English spinsters sewing socks for Spanish soldiers—provided 
they be Red soldiers. One of the oddities is that the warm- 
hearted people in England, those who are capable of feeling 
an urge towards sympathetic action on behalf of good causes, 
for the most part assume that the good cause in Spain is the 


~ bolshevik cause. If ever the heart of English spinsterdom be 


really roused, and if the welling spring of its pity be diverted 
exclusively to the Reds in Spain, the cause of non-interven- 
tion would be irrevocably lost even as a diplomatic pretence. 
Not all the armed legions of Germany or Italy could hold out 
against the spate of woolly comforters that would fortify the 
other side. So far the English factor has not been felt in 
Spain, except as an uncertain moral ally to the combined 
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bolshevism of Moscow, Valencia and Paris. Not that M. Blum 
is himself a bolshevik, or that France is ever likely to fall a 
willing victim to the bolshevist graft. Yet for his own other 
purposes his diplomatic effect has undisguisedly been ranged 
behind the international bolshevik forces in Spain. The 
muddled diplomatic struggle has from the beginning centred 
on Moscow’s attempt to use the Spanish struggle as a means 
of compromising Great Britain as well as France as Russia’s 
ally not only in the diplomatic field, but also in the economic 
ideology of the world revolution. These men of Moscow do still 
talk and try to propagate their bolshevik ideas. It was Russia 
that intervened first in Spain. Her agents abroad have ever 
since been busier than any other diplomatists in their inter- 
ventionist object. Germany and Italy have answered the 
challenge with increasing alacrity. The war in Spain has 
become more and more a sort of international war on a small 
scale. A recent complaint made by General Faupel, the 
German Ambassador at Burgos, that the Spaniards were not 
doing their bit in the war, no more than crystallised the now 
clear fact that the issue has become international rather than 
Spanish. Yet there seems to be no reason why that issue 
should be taken in a tragic spirit. Indeed, the simple tale of 
the latest diplomatic manceuvres makes reading more suitable 
for idle pleasure than for serious concern. 

Even the length of the tale does not spoil it. It was as long 
ago as August 27th that Moses Rosenberg secretly reached 
Madrid as Russia’s “ ambassador,” just a week before the 
Caballero camarilla was formed. His true function ever since 
has been far more military than diplomatic, though the dis- 
tinction may not be great. On November 18th Germany and 
Italy simultaneously recognised the Burgos administration 
as the Government of Spain. The so-called International 
Committee for the Application of the Agreement regarding 
Non-intervention in Spain has been in regular session since 
September gth, adding farce to farce. By the end of the year 
Russian and French volunteers on the one side, German and 
Italian on the other, had become the backbone of the war. 
On December 18th Mr. Eden spoke in a House of Commons 
debate about the “ shortcomings ” of the attempt to organise 
non-intervention and of the “ blatant breaches ” of what he 
called the “agreement ” not to intervene in Spain. It is 


odd that we should still be hearing about that alleged 
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“agreement.” There never was any such thing. It was found 


_ impossible last August to reach such an agreement and the 


committee was constituted for the purpose of encouraging 
non-intervention in practice. Nor did that attempt ever come 
within measurable distance of achieving its object. On 
December 3rd, three months after the committee had been in 
being, the French and British Governments, at the committee’s 
request, asked the Burgos and the Valencia authorities if 
they would agree to a system of control over the admis- 
sion of foreign supplies and personnel through the Spanish 
seaports or over the land frontiers. On the following day 
Britain and France invited the co-operation of Germany, 
Italy, Portugal and Russia in an attempt at peace by three 
stages, namely by: (1) the achievement of effective non- 
intervention by an agreed exclusion of volunteers and money 
as well as munitions ; (2) the acceptance of an armistice by 
the two sides ; (3) international mediation. 

Russia promptly (December roth) endorsed that project 
while redoubling her supply of tanks and men through Bar- 
celona. Germany, Italy and Portugal refused to take the 
suggestion seriously. It was in effect killed by Valencia. On 
December 17th Seftor Caballero gave his answer to the Anglo- 
French proposal. His very first sentence ran thus: “ There is 
no such thing as two belligerent Powers in Spain.” The way 
of the mediator is indeed hard. How is it possible to mediate 
between two parties when one party denies the very existence 
of the other? Sefior Caballero’s second sentence was even 
more forbidding : “‘ Only one legitimate Government exists— 
formed as a result of the elections of February 16th last.” 
Up to a point one can sympathise with Sefior Caballero. In 
war time facts are normally regarded as useful only if they 
can be used as propagandist ammunition; and in sofar as they 
are inconvenient in that sense, they are simply replaced by 
other, more convenient, statements. All governments in war 
time lie, not like troopers (for theirs but to do and die), but 
like governments. In the case of Sefior Caballero it was simply 
not true that his government derived from the elections of 
February 16th. The government that did derive from those 
elections resigned as soon as the first news was received in 
Madrid of the army revolt in Morocco (July 18th). The 
government that succeeded it in its turn resigned within a 
few hours, and was replaced by an equally unstable third. 
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Such was the death agony of democracy in Spain. Within one 
week the whole of Spain was plunged in civil war. When at 
the beginning of September Sefior Largo Caballero, communist, 
formed a Cabinet in Madrid, he had no more democratic 
sanction behind him than had General Franco. The govern- 
ment formed by Largo Caballero on September 4th was a 
communist government. At the elections of February 16th 
the communists won only twelve seats out of 473. It is true 
that six of Caballero’s Ministry, including himself, called 
themselves socialists while admitting their communist sym- 
pathies, but even the socialists won only eighty seats at the 
elections of February 16th. On September 4th the situation 
in Spain was one of civil war, in which two contending parties 
were fighting for mastery. No constitution was in operation. 
One side was communist, the other side anti-communist. The 
communist headquarters were in Madrid and that fact only 
was the basis of the claim to be “ the government ” of Spain. 
The very suggestion of the British and French Governments 
on December 3rd and 4th that intervention from the outside 
be stopped and mediation within Spain should be attempted, 
presupposed the lack of an established government in Spain. 
In the note he handed to Mr. Ogilvie Forbes, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Madrid, on December 17th, Sefior 
Caballero wrote of “the so-called authorities at Burgos, 
authors of the vandal destruction of Madrid, plunged in dis- 
honour and crime,” etc. He wrote of the “‘ shameless viola- 
tion” of the non-intervention agreement by Germany, Italy 
and Portugal ; but claimed that the ‘‘ Spanish Government ” 
by virtue of its “ legitimacy ” had every right to procure arms 
openly “ for the purpose of suppressing revolt.”’ On the other 
hand, for any foreign government to supply arms to General 
Franco was, he argued, “‘ a violation of international custom ” 
and “‘ a new method of aggression.”” None the less, concluded 
the Caballero note, the Madrid Government accepted the 
Anglo-French plan “in principle,” reserving the right to 
reject it as a whole or in part if it thought fit; and suggested 
that the first thing to do would be to control the Portuguese 
harbours. The Caballero answer to the suggestion made from 
London that foreign intervention in Spain be thwarted and the 
war ended by mediation amounted to this, that only such inter- 
vention as helped General Franco should be excluded and such 
intervention as helped Madrid should be accepted as a right. 
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On December 23rd M. Delbos, the French Foreign Minister, 
received in audience the German Ambassador in Paris, Count 
von Welczek, and lodged a formal protest against German 
intervention in Spain. He stated roundly that France would 
not tolerate the landing of German armies upon Spanish soil, 
that already too many “ volunteers ” had reached Spain, and 
that if Germany persisted in her intervention, France could no 
longer be bound by the London agreement. By “ London 
agreement ” he meant the famous non-intervention agree- 
ment. By no longer being bound by it he meant that France 
would begin intervening, putting his blind eye to the well- 
known fact that France was already intervening in a sub- 
stantial degree. At about the same time General Faupel, the 
German Ambassador to Spain (not the same Spain as the one 
to which the Russian Ambassador was paying his court), 
returned to Berlin to report the progress of the loyalist cause. 
In German diplomacy “ loyalist ” as a label denotes not the 
same, but the opposite meaning to that denoted by the use of 
the word in Russian or French diplomacy. While General 
Faupel was in Berlin, French and Russian gossip was making 
disclosures about the inferior performances of the German 
tanks and aeroplanes in Spain, as contrasted with the Russian 
tanks and aeroplanes. Herr Hitler retired to his Berchtes- 
gaden retreat for Christmas. 

But the London committee was beating up to its own crisis. 
It held a plenary meeting on December 23rd. It had before 
it the answer of the Burgos Government to the Anglo-French 
proposal for mediation, but Valencia’s answer, though it had 
been widely published in the Press, had not reached London. 
In his note, published on December 23rd, General Franco asked 
a series of questions, the answers to which, he said, would be 
necessary before he could decide whether to accept the plan 
for land and sea control. The questions were : “‘ Who are the 
observers who will exercise supervision at points of entry by 
land and sea to be? Where are they to perform their func- 
tions ? What precisely will those functions be? Will there be 
observers on the French side of the frontier? What guaran- 
tees are there, in view of the wild indiscipline of the Valencia 
Government’s forces, that the observers will not be exposed 
to interference in the execution of their duties ? ” 

It is doubtful if any member of the committee any longer 
took its business seriously. The main interest of the meeting 
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of December 23rd was the Russian delegate’s reiterated opinion 
of General Franco. He spoke warmly of the General’s “ folly ” 
and “ insolence,” and referred to him as “ this pocket general.” 
Inasmuch as the theory of the committee’s purpose was to 
organise non-intervention outside of Spain and mediation 
inside Spain, the Russian delegate’s conduct merely illus- 
trated the unlikelihood of the committee’s doing anything of 
the sort. 

The French and British Governments on Christmas Eve 
therefore attempted to achieve the end by other means. They 
instructed their representatives in Berlin, Rome, Lisbon and 
Moscow to suggest simultaneously and in identical terms that 
those four countries should agree to the veto of any further 
volunteers for Spain. They asked that the four governments 
should state what legislation they were prepared to introduce 
to ensure that no further volunteers should be enrolled from 
among their nationals for service with either side in Spain. It 
was explained that if the answers were promptly given, it 
would be possible to arrange for a fixed date half-way through 
January on which the veto should become effective. Russia 
as usual gave the first answer (December 30th). It was also 
the usual sort of answer. It consisted in the first place of an 
attack on nationalist forces in Spain. This sort of thing: 
“‘ The Soviet Government consider it an indisputable fact that 
the forces fighting against the Spanish Republican Army con- 
sist in the overwhelming majority of foreign elements, among 
which Spaniards play a most insignificant part. Since the very 
beginning of the struggle the forces of the rebels have con- 
sisted mainly of Moroccans and the so-called Foreign Legion. 
The rebellion of the Spanish Generals from the very beginning 
constituted an attempt to overthrow with forces of Moroccans 
and other non-Spanish elements the existing Parliamentary 
democratic system created by the expression of the will of 
the entire Spanish people.” 

Not a word, of course, about Russia’s contribution to the 
forces of the other side, although there is ample evidence for 
the fact that the Russian intervention was not only the first, 
but has ever since been the biggest. After its routine attack 
upon General Franco, delivered in the name of non-interven- 
tion, Mr. Litvinov proceeded to accept in principle the pro- 
posal for a veto on volunteers, but made four conditions, thus : 
(1) The signatories of the agreement should express their 
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consent to the establishment of effective control over the 
observance of this agreement ; (2) These or other measures of 
control should be adopted as early as possible, regardless of 
the consent or dissent of the rebel generals; (3) The sig- 
natories should undertake the moral obligation, pending the 
introduction of the control, to watch through their official 
and unofficial agents on the spot the arrival of so-called 
volunteers, and that reports about them in such cases should 
be published for general knowledge ; and that (4) The earliest 
possible date should be fixed for the conclusion of the agree- 
ment, in order that the period elapsing before this date should 
not permit the increase precisely now in the dispatch to Spain 
of so-called volunteers ; in this connection clause 3 (above) 
should enter into force at once.” ; 
Germany and Italy delivered their answers on January 7th. 
In their turn they accepted the proposal in principle, but with 
conditions. In their substance the German and the Italian 
answers were the same. The German may therefore be taken 
as typical. It began with a few routine and long-winded 
protests about Russia, etc., but did make this sound point : 
“‘ the German Government must seriously inquire whether the 
proposed prohibition at the present moment would not in 
practice involve a one-sided advantage to the elements 
fighting against the National Spanish Government. Now that 
for months past there has been an unrestricted flow of 
bolshevist elements, it is difficult to avoid the impression that 
the prohibition now would be to the advantage only of the 
Bolshevist Party in Spain, which is manifestly filled up to a 
sufficient extent with foreign volunteers.” The three condi- 
tions of acceptance were reasonable enough: (a) that the 
other States concerned decide to take up the same attitude ; 
(>) that the solution of the other questions connected with 
indirect intervention is taken in hand immediately ; and (c) 
that all Governments concerned agree to an unreservedly 
effective control of the prohibitions agreed upon, to be carried 
out on the spot. Equally reasonable was the demand that the 
prohibitions of intervention be retrospective as well as com- 
prehensive: ‘‘the best solution of the volunteer problem 
would, in the view of the German Government, be achieved 
if it became possible to remove from Spain all non-Spanish 
participants in the struggle, including political agitators and 
propagandists, so that the state of affairs of August last year 
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would be restored. The German Government would very 
much welcome an immediate consideration by the London 
Committee of how such a measure could be carried out effec- 
tively. For their part they are ready to collaborate in this 
matter in every respect.” 

The Anglo-French proposal made on Christmas Eve had in 
its turn failed to arrest the quickening process of general 
intervention. 


Tue AncLo-ITALIAN AGREEMENT. 


The text was published on January 4th of a new agreement 
between Italy and England. It will constitute one of the 
historical curiosities. Since May 5th last, when Marshal 
Badoglio entered Addis Ababa, it had been inevitable that 
something would have to be done to regularise Italo-British 
relations. A vague state of tension was of all the absurdities 
the most absurd. On May gth Italian sovereignty was 
formally proclaimed over Abyssinia, which thereupon became 
Italian East Africa. But the British Government was com- 
mitted by its Geneva policy not to recognise the fact of Italian 
East Africa. In diplomacy it is a permissible, even an 
honoured, practice to refuse to recognise the existence of 
something that exists. On November 1st Signor Mussolini, 
speaking at Milan, said that the state of Anglo-Italian tension 
existing in the Mediterranean could be eased only by “a 
sincere, rapid and complete understanding on the basis of the 
recognition of mutual interests.” On November 5th Mr. Eden 
said: “‘ In years gone by, the interests of the two countries 
in the Mediterranean have been complementary rather than 
divergent. On the part of His Majesty’s Government there is 
every desire that those relations should be preserved in the 
future.” 

Within a week Signor Grandi, the Italian Ambassador, 
made contact with Sir Robert Vansittart at the Foreign 
Office, and began a course of negotiation which was to last 
exactly two months. Why? What was it all about? In- 
genuity could not discover any conflict of interests in the 
Mediterranean between Italy and Great Britain. Mr. Eden 
on November 5th had referred to the “ deterioration ” in 
Anglo-Italian relations resulting from “ our obligations under 
the Covenant.” But there was no particular problem to dis- 
cuss. The only problem was how to save the two faces and to 
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restore a normal state of friendliness. The initial difficulty 
was that Signor Grandi presented himself as the envoy of the 
“ King-Emperor.” Sir Robert Vansittart could not deal with 
him except as the representative of the “ Italian Govern- 
ment.” That childish phase lasted several weeks. Indeed, it 
was the crux of a whole diplomatic conference lasting two 
months. How was so absurd a dilemma to be obviated ? The 
answer was simplicity itself. The British Government should 
recognise Italian East Africa de facto, but not de jure. Signor 
Mussolini is a realist. He took the view that if you gave an 
apple to somebody, it did not much matter whether you gave 
it de facto or de jure. The apple was duly given on December 
21st. On that day the British Ambassador in Rome, Sir Eric 
Drummond, informed Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, that the British Legation at Addis Ababa was to 
be transformed into a Consulate-General. The deed was done. 
For seven months a British Chargé d’Affaires had remained in 
Addis Ababa, accredited to a non-existent Abyssinian Govern- 
ment. His presence was lacking in strict correctitude, for 
Addis Ababa during those months was in fact the capital of an 
Italian colony. But if the deed itself was now done, there 
remained the formula of face-saving. There would have to be 
a diplomatic document recording the fact that Britain and 
Italy had agreed to “‘ make it up”: nothing more. How was 
“Italy ” to be described ? The titular heads of the two States, 
who normally would be the formal parties to such an agree- 
ment, were the British King-Emperor and the Italian King- 
Emperor. But the title ‘“ King-Emperor” could not be 
conceded to the Italian party because the League of Nations 
resolution still stood, the British Government was committed 
to it and it could not be rescinded till next autumn. The solu- 
tion again was simple enough, and Signor Mussolini being a 
realist had no objection. The agreement was solemnly con- 
cluded between ‘“ His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom ” on the one hand and “ the Italian Government ” 
on the other. The content of the agreement, inasmuch as it 
amounted to precisely nothing at all, deserves to be quoted as 
a laconic curiosity : 
‘Animated by the desire to contribute increasingly, in 
the interests of the general cause of peace and security, to the 
betterment of relations between them and between all the 
Mediterranean Powers, and resolved to respect the rights and 
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interests of those Powers; Recognise that the freedom of 
entry into, exit from and transit through, the Mediterranean 
is a vital interest both to the different parts of the British 
Empire and to Italy, and that these interests are in no way 
inconsistent with each other ; Disclaim any desire to modify, 
or, so far as they are concerned, to see modified, the status quo 
as regards national sovereignty of territory in the Mediter- 
ranean area; Undertake to respect each other’s rights and 
interests in the said area; Agree to use their best endeavours 
to discourage any activities liable to impair the good relations 
which it is the object of the present declaration to consolidate. 
This declaration is designed to further the ends of peace and 
is not directed against any other Power.” 


A CuinEsE CoMEDY. 


The daily life of the Chinese generals has for many years 
given endless pleasure to the Western student, though it may 
sometimes have been hard for the generals themselves. One 
of the many recurrent crises in that particular form of life 
came to a head on December 12th when no less exalted a 
person than General Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo and 
President of the Republic, himself was captured, not by an 
enemy without the walls, but by an enemy within, a fellow 
general. His captor was the so-called “ Young Marshal ” 
Chang Hsueh-liang, who commanded a force of about 100,000 
troops in Shensi, one of the north-west provinces of China. 
His troops were in the main recruited from among the dis- 
possessed inhabitants of Manchuria. Since 1931, therefore, 
their bitterest feeling has been that of hatred against the 
Japanese who drove them from their homes. But their prac- 
tical hypothesis was war upon the Chinese communists. After 
all, the various parties to the Chinese civil war, which has 
lasted intermittently for twenty-five years, must have an 
enemy within China, if the civil war is to continue. But the 
Chinese communists are as agile and as temperamental as any 
other Chinese faction. They informed their Shensi enemy that 
there had been a misunderstanding and that what they really 
wanted more than anything was a war with Japan. Now the 
Shensi troops could not be expected to resist so clear a gesture 
of a community of feeling. The Young Marshal had no alter- 
native but to stage a violent entente between his own Shensi 
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followers and the communists who were his recent enemy, the 
entente being given a specific anti-Japanese bias. 

Nanking being puzzled, and a lack of understanding being 
the most potent casus belli, General Chiang Kai-shek decided 
that Chang Hsueh-liang must be punished. He immediately 
set Out with an expeditionary force to punish him. When he 
reached Sianfu (or delightfully enough “‘ The City of Western 
Peace”) he discovered that he had under-estimated the 
strength of an expeditionary force needed for such a job, and 
instead of punishing Chang, was himself promptly taken and 
imprisoned by Chang. His captor announced that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic would be held prisoner until the Nanking 
Government changed its ways by declaring war on Japan and 
recovering the territory lost by China. Only thus could 
Chang hope to maintain his own authority under the com- 
bined Shensi-communist forces inspired by an anti-Japanese 
fervour. There followed a fortnight of active diplomacy, 
conducted by agents of the two parties who travelled between 
Sianfu and Nanking. The upshot was that on Christmas Day 
General Chiang Kai-shek was released in the best possible 
spirit. Before leaving Sianfu he made a statement to his 
captors, thus: ‘‘ As you have shown regard for the welfare 
of the nation and have decided to send me back to Nanking, 
and as you no longer try to make any special demands or to 
force me to give any orders, it marks a turning-point in the 
life of the nation. . . . It is an ancient Chinese saying that 
gentlemen should correct mistakes as soon as they are 
realised, and, as you admit wrongdoing, you are entitled to 
remain my subordinates.” 

General Chang Hsueh-liang was not to be outdone in 
generosity. He issued a public statement saying that the 
whole episode had been due to a misunderstanding, followed 
Chiang Kai-shek to Nanking and wrote to him this delightful 
letter: “I am naturally rustic, surly, and unpolished. Be- 
cause of this I have committed this impudent and criminal 
act. Now I have penitently followed you to Nanking in order 
to await a punishment befitting the crime. I shall accept even 
death if beneficial to my country. Do not let. sentiment or 
friendship deter you from dealing with me as I deserve.” 

Next, on December 29th, Chiang Kai-shek resigned, but the 
Political Council refused to accept his resignation. He re- 
signed again on December 30th, and again it was refused. 
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On December 31st Chang Hsueh-liang was sentenced by a 
special military court to four years’ imprisonment and to five 
years’ loss of civil rights. On January 4th a full pardon was 
granted to him and the incident was closed. 


Vitna AGAIN. 


Since General Zeligowski in October 1920 annexed Vilna, 
the Lithuanian capital, the course of Polish-Lithuanian rela- 
tions has been anything but smooth. Yet in the past ten years 
at least a genuine attempt has been made by Lithuania to 
forgive, if not to forget. The Copenhagen conference of 
September 1925 where the bitter problem of the Niemen 
traffic was discussed, and the Kénigsberg conference of March 
and April 1928 where a modus vivendi in Vilna itself was dis- 
cussed, illustrated the returning spirit of peace and goodwill. 
But the old Adam now again threatens to disturb the rela- 
tions of the two countries and to introduce an apparently 
unnecessary new complication in the general relationships of 
Eastern Europe. The long history of Polish discrimination 
against the surviving Lithuanian traditions and culture in the 
old Lithuanian capital seems not yet to be ended. The present 
campaign of repression has caused greater concern in Lithu- 
ania than has been known for many years. It has been 
reported in the Polish Press that the Lithuanian cultural 
association of St. Casimir, on the ground of its menace to 
Polish security, has been virtually suppressed, and the 
Lithuanian daily newspaper, the Vilniaus Rytojus, has been 
confiscated. On a charge of having violated the Polish cur- 
rency law, leading Lithuanian persons and organisations have 
been subjected to police search. It is alleged by Lithuania 
that the Polish authorities have already closed more than 
130 Lithuanian schools and more than seventy reading-rooms, 
and as many branches of the several Lithuanian societies. 
The evidence points to a systematic attempt to eliminate the 
Lithuanian element from Vilna. The real cause for anxiety is 
the mysterious contradiction between the normal Polish 
contention that the Lithuanian element in Vilna is negligible, 
and the drastic steps now being taken to counter what is 
alleged to be a danger to the State. 

GrorcE GLAscow. 
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Poo ne Ob ECL AY © 


It is difficult for anyone who has not spent a considerable 
time in Japan to form definite conclusions in face of the great 
variety of opinions that have been expressed and are still held 
with regard to that country. The tourist thinks of Japan in 
terms of cherry blossom and pagodas, of kimonos and kake- 
monos, of charming little smiling women and of delightful 
scenery pictured in prints and silk paintings. He thinks of 
Nikko with its wonderful temples and its sacred lacquer 
bridge and of the general artistic quality of the people. The 
merchant, on the other hand, knows Japan as a great competi- 
tor in silks, artificial silks, cottons and pottery. The com- 
petition of Japan, not only in China but also in India and 
Africa, is felt by every British trader. The statesman again 
looks at Japan from an entirely different point of view. He 
thinks of her growing army, and air force ; of her production 
of iron, steel and machinery. He thinks of Japan’s occupation 
of Manchukuo, the formation of that quasi-independent or 
vassal State, her inroads into China and the constant pressure 
upon that country to obtain from her exclusive rights to the 
detriment of other countries. This recent contribution by 
Freda Utley, with its amazing array of facts and carefully col- 
lected statistics about agriculture, armaments, manufactures 

* By Freda Utley. Faber & Faber. 
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and politics, is stamped by a tone of definite hostility to 
that country and of friendliness to Russia. The book con- 
veys the impression that it was written with an object in 
view. This may seem an unfair judgment, but it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Miss Utley had determined to prove 
a certain thesis, i.e. that Japan is bluffing the West, that she 
has only adopted western methods to insure her power in the 
East and that at heart the Japanese rulers are still as oriental 
as they were a thousand years ago. I use the term rulers 
advisedly because there is clear evidence throughout the book 
of deep sympathy with the peasants and the working-classes. 

In the chapters dealing with “ Civic Rights and Liberties ” 
and the ‘‘ Imminence of Social Revolution,” an attempt is 
made to show that although the subjection of the working 
classes to their masters is a reality, yet the growing dis- 
content of the peasantry and the working-class organisations 
is leading to a revolutionary movement which may threaten 
the existing social order. The powerful military element and 
the big landowners are at present content to conciliate the 
big industrialists. They care little for the ruined lower middle 
class and for the mass of the people who are oppressed and 
down-trodden. It is not altogether an untrue picture, this 
story of half-starved peasants, of little children working long 
hours, of women in subjection, of workers deprived of their 
right to form trade unions and so to improve their standard 
of life. Nevertheless, when all this is admitted, it is impossible 
to deny that as a people the Japanese have shown an immense 
capacity for industry, great intelligence and devotion to their 
own ideals. They have successfully imitated the best of other 
countries as regards armaments, and at the risk of im- 
poverishing the country they have made Japan far the 
strongest power in the East. The great danger is that Japan 
in the hands of the militarists who have Russia and China 
always in mind, may make life so unbearable for their own 
fellow countrymen that an uprising is more than a possibility. 
Nearly half her budget is spent on armaments and a very 
large proportion of the remainder goes on paying interest on 
loans. She is seeking expansion in China because China has 
iron and coal and cotton and a huge population, potential 
consumers of her manufactures. It is not altogether true to 
say that Japan’s imperialism is primarily a military rather 
than an economic imperialism. No doubt her expansion on 
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the mainland of Asia is in large measure a predatory ex- 
pansion, for the Japanese are not a great colonising power, 
but on the other hand she does need and must have markets 
for her goods and raw materials which are not found in her 
own country. To forecast the future is not easy. Miss Utley 
does not believe that Japan can afford to go to war, and says 
that even her Manchurian expenses have been met not out of 
income but by taxation. All Japan’s threats she regards as 
bluff. Not in so many words, but implicit, is the view that 
Soviet Russia will one day call Japan’s bluff and so solve the 
problem both of Chinese interests and the fears of the Western 
Powers. 

The book is packed with information of great value to any 
student of the Far Eastern problems, and its documentation 


is a proof of intensive study on the part of the author. 
PAs 


* * * * * 


POM GAS AIG.” 


Lady Haig has written a really charming story of her 
husband’s life: all the more charming because of its naive 
simplicity. She makes no bones about it. “ Douglas ” was her 
hero. From cover to cover of the book he is just magnificent. 
__ It really is an unusual comfort in life to meet something wholly 
good and engrossing. Of course Lady Haig is a woman. She 
has a deliciously glancing hit at Mrs. Asquith, as she then was, 
though Herbert Asquith is featured in the beau réle. As for 
Mr. Lloyd George, the whole world knows about the strained 
relations and prolonged controversy between the head of the 
political and the head of the military organisation during the 
last part of the war. Without mincing matters Lady Haig 
plunges into the fray and says quite roundly and quite boldly 
what she thinks of Lloyd George. The matter is not neces- 
sarily so simple. Most soldiers fail to see even the need for the 
existence of politicians. On the other hand it does happen 
that it would be hardly practical to allow the soldiers to 
conduct their wars in a purely objective and scientific spirit. 
After all, in one sense the generals ought to feel some sort of 
ctooked obligation to the politicians because it is the politicians 
who make the wars. None the less, most readers will feel a 
welling sense of sympathy with Lady Haig about the shabby 

* The Man I Knew. By the Countess Haig. The Moray Press. 
VOL. CLI. 16 
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treatment that was given to the British Commander-in-Chief 
by the British Prime Minister. The sense of sympathy will be 
fortified a thousandfold by the really humiliating réle thrust 
upon the leaders of the proud British army by the appoint- 
ment of a Frenchman as the Generalissimo in a united 
command. 

Even if Lady Haig’s narrative were wholly fictitious (and, 
in fact, it stands almost at the opposite extreme) this book 
would place us all under a deep sense of gratitude. It is a fine 
picture of a really fine man. Moreover, it performs the 
inestimable service of disclosing the simple, unadorned story 
of the Great War in its purely military aspect, as set down by 
the daily diary written by Lord Haig for the private eyes of 
Lady Haig. She uses the diaries with discretion, but quite 
obviously allows them in the main to tell their own unim- 
peded story. 

We see Haig as a young man, very much a “‘ man’s man,” 
hating women and falling for his future wife at first sight. We 
see him as a young cavalry officer, good at his job, hard- 
working, level-headed and shrewd. We see him commanding 
the British army in the greatest war in history. We are given 
an insight into the appalling confusion, intrigue, jealousy, and 
stupidity that went into the hotchpotch of the greatest muddle 
of all history. All war is muddle, in its origin, in its course, in 
its end. By the time one side in a war consists of hetero- 
geneous allies, driven by their own selfish motives, we begin 
to see what a miracle it was that so strong and so centralised 
a fighting organisation as that of Germany was in the end 
defeated. Much of the credit obviously went to the single- 
minded, impersonal sense of duty that inspired Lord Haig. 

Lady Haig has a neat sense of humour and her book con- 
tains many delightful stories, some of them against herself. 
And that is the true test of a sense of humour. 


GAG; 


* * * * * 


A. HUNDRED VEARS: 


Mr. Guedalla’s latest work* combines brilliant craftman- 
ship with solid knowledge of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The times are past when he was regarded in some 
quarters as a clever amateur. He has worked hard and long 

“The Hundred Years. By Philip Guedalla. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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at modern English, European and American history, and those 
who know most of this spacious field will best appreciate his 
range and insight. His travels, from Russia to Mexico, enable 
him to paint the background of decisive or memorable events ; 
for it is an essential part of his method to study the mise-en- 
scene with the same elaboration as the drama and the actors. 
He has his mannerisms, and some of his readers may grow a 
little restive at times as the dawn creeps through the trees 
and similar phenomena of nature occur at frequent intervals. 
But many of his word pictures are works of art and linger in 
the memory. He could not be dull or commonplace if he tried. 

The hundred years beginning with the accession of Queen 
Victoria in 1837 are presented in a series of tableaux vivants. 
A comprehensive history, as he reminds us, would require a 
syndicate of centipedes with a pen in every hand, and a 
briefer record would be a mass of colourless detail. His task 
is “‘ to describe the leading moments of the century as they 
affected the leading units of the western world—Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Germany and the United States. For 
as the ancient world consisted principally of the shores of the 
Mediterranean, its modern counterpart lies on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” He has tried to see each of his scenes through 
the eyes of contemporary witnesses, and in almost every case 
he has visited the stage of the event that he describes. Even 
with this selective method it is, as he says, a considerable 
undertaking, for great events tumble over one another and 
clamour for inclusion in his list. The chief novelty of the book 
to English readers, and one of its outstanding merits, is the 
survey of American history in the making, from Van Buren 
in 1837 till “‘ Mr. Roosevelt smiled his way into the White 
House one gusty afternoon in March 1933.” None of the 
thirty-three sections is more thrilling than that headed 
“‘ Charleston, S.C.,”? in which we witness the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter by South Carolina and the beginning of four 
years of civil war. ‘“ The whole life of the South hung by a 
thread of cotton,” and both sides fought with the dogged 
bravery which steels antagonists equally convinced of their 
good right. 

Talleyrand’s words: Je ne blame m1 napprouve: Je 
raconte, appear on the title page. It was just as well, for the 
greatest of French diplomatists was no moralist. Mr. Guedalla, 
a thoughtful Liberal, has his weights and measures, but he is 
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sparing in his judgments. When they come they are rather 
in the nature of impersonal generalisations than of moral 
verdicts. In the section entitled “ Kennington Common,” 
which describes the Chartist fiasco of 1848, he mentions the 
“happy inability of the people of England to apprehend 
general ideas”? among the causes which saved us from a 
ducking in the revolutionary wave. In the section on Tangier 
he describes the German mind as “ congenitally incapable of 
estimating the effects of their proceedings upon other people.” 


The coalition of 1931 was “ the nearest England came to the _ 


strange contagion of dictatorship, by which the stature of 
more backward races was stunted. ... But, through it all, the 
British mind remained as incapable as ever of absorbing those 
explosive generalities that exercised a fatal fascination upon 
more receptive Continental intellects.” The most striking 
personal judgment in the volume is that of Bonar Law during 
his brief Premiership. Asked by Asquith what he thought of 
Mussolini, he replied : A lunatic. A series of maps and a select 
bibliography increase the value of a book which ranks high 
among its author’s achievements. 


GrErG: 


* * * * * 


A» GREAT. .PRENCHaRENG: 


In 1927 appeared M. Pierre Champion’s full-length portrait 
of Louis XI in two monumental volumes, Louis Dauphin and 
Louts Rot.* Now, after further extensive researches among 
documents since published by other scholars as well as his 
own, chiefly among the Sforza papers at Milan, M. Champion 
gives us another study of this sovereign, whom he is inclined 
to consider the greatest of French kings. In this shorter work} 
of some three hundred intensely living pages, Louis is re- 
garded chiefly in relation to the difficult problems he had to 
face, problémes dune singuliére actualité. Lovers of historical 
romance will be loath to relinquish the cruel tyrant of 
Quentin Durward and the ogre of guides to the dungeons of 
Loches. They may learn with reluctance that Louis was no 
more cruel, perhaps less so, than his contemporaries. He may 
have devised chains for prisoners, weighted with iron balls ; 
but the famous cages de fer were not his invention. They came 


* An abridged English translation by Winifred Stephens Whale. Cassell. 
{ Le Rot Louis XI. Flammarion. 
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from Germany to be placed in chateaux, “ where nothing 
would shut.” 
5 Years ago, on visiting Abbotsford, M. Champion exclaimed : 
history is not a magazine of accessories.”” This is his opinion 
to-day. Neither must chroniclers be relied upon. Ordinances, 
deeds, letters, diplomatic despatches—this is the most 
reliable evidence. These witnesses reveal the true spirit of a 
period, the real heart of a man. One of the most interesting 
traits in Louis’ behaviour and outlook on life is his modernity. 
Even his choice of a home shows it. His favourite dwelling 
was no strongly fortified medieval castle like Amboise, where 
for safety he kept his son, the Dauphin, but a pleasant Re- 
naissance house on the banks of the Loire. There at Plessiz- 
les-Tours, broad, high windows lighted spacious rooms and 
long galleries. One thinks of Compton Winyates and of 
Montacute. Louis, more like a burgher than a monarch in his 
dress and his unostentatious way of living, was essentially the 
people’s king. We see him towards the end of his life, cap in 
hand, his bald head bare, receiving delegates from the towns, 
bidding them “‘ be covered.””? Always he had the interests of 
the towns at heart. He encouraged their trade, introducing 
the silk industry into Tours. He overwhelmed Paris with 
privileges and benefits. He could always be relied upon to 
protect the towns from the barons’ cupidity and turbulence. 
The towns in their turn were the purse whence Louis drew 
supplies for his struggle against the disintegrating influence 
of the great lords. 

The order he must have maintained in those tempestuous 
times is astonishing, for Burgundian ambassadors could write 
in 1463 that while travelling up and down the country for five 
months they “ had neither seen nor heard of any risk to those 
who carried gold on their heads.” Towards this peaceful 
organisation of France, Louis’ system of posts, described by 
M. Champion in one of his most interesting chapters, must 
have contributed. In the newly invented printing press he 
was quick to discern an instrument of propaganda. Refer- 
ences in some of the earliest printed French books to the 
overweening pride of Louis’ great rival, Charles le Téméraire, 
suggest one of the King’s favourite sayings: Quand Orgueil 
chevauche devant, Honte et Dommage le suivent bien pres. 

In foreign as well as in domestic policy Louis struck the 
modern note. Le premier, writes M. Champion, 1/ a placé la 
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politique de la France dans la voie qu'elle suit encore de notre 
temps, politique d’équilibre européen et de frontiéres naturelles. 
During his reign came the first duly accredited ambassadors. 
Though a good soldier, he abhorred war and avoided it when- 
ever possible, always preferring a good treaty to the most 
brilliant victory in the field. By means of a commercial treaty, 
advantageous to both sides, he rid France of Edward IV, who 
had arrived with an imposing force, equipped with all the 
latest munitions of war and destined for a triumphal march 
to Reims for the English King’s coronation. “ Leave the 
English in peace at Calais,” was Louis’ dying injunction to 
his son Charles. It would have been well for France had 
Charles and his successors followed Louis’ example of making 
himself an umpire in the disputes between the different 
Italian states and refusing to press the demands of his 
clamorous relatives for Milan and Naples. Louis’ alliance 
with the Sforzas of Milan is one of the keynotes of his foreign 
policy. It sometimes brought him into conflict with his sister 
Yolande of Savoy, a remarkable woman, whom M. Champion, 
in his last book, presents to us for the first time. She must 
have been one of the earliest in that “ Monstrous Regiment ” 
of women rulers against whom John Knox blew the blast 
of his trumpet, and which was to culminate in Queen Eliza- 
beth. The unification of France which was the result of this 
shrewd and cautious foreign policy, appears in the frontispiece 
to this book, in a map of La France de Lous XI. If only 
France had been blessed with more kings like Louis XI and 
Henri IV, who resembled one another in administrative gifts, 
might she not have developed gradually into a democratic 
state without the upheaval of the French Revolution ? 
WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


* * * * * 


PAX ROMANA.* 


The eleventh volume of the Cambridge Ancient History 
opens with the accession of Vespasian in a.p. 69 and carries 
the History to the murder of Commodus in 192. While the 
period lacks the glamour of the preceding age, it marks the 

* Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XI. The Imperial Peace, A.D. 70-192. Cambridge 


University Press. Edited by Dr. S. A. Cook, Professor F. E. Adcock and Mr. M. P. 
Charlesworth. 
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zenith of Roman rule when men looked to the Pax Romana 
as an eternal guarantee of security and peace. A final volume 
is to cover the subsequent decline as far as Constantine, with 
whose reign the Cambridge Medieval History opens. The 
scope of the new volume is immense and the advantages of a 
composite work are manifest where the topics are so diverse 
and specialised. The Editors have done well to secure the 
collaboration of an international band of scholars whose 
contributions are of the highest authority. Their task is the 
more difficult for the scanty literary sources, though fortu- 
nately the epigraphic records are more abundant. 

The core of this work is to be found in two chapters by 
Professor Hugh Last, who, in dealing with constitutional 
development and the nature of Imperial administration, 
stresses the continuity with the Augustan principate. The 
latter had relied for its authority less upon legal powers than 
upon the support of public opinion. In this “the most 
essential quality of all the principate of Vespasian and the 
principate of Augustus were indistinguishable.” If upon the 
former’s accession, the princeps’ auctoritas received full legal 
expression, the basic character of the Augustan system was 
retained for the next century and a half. While as an execu- 
tive organ the Senate became increasingly submissive, futile 
and inefficient, it represented effectively through the wide 
diversity of its members the content and movements of 
responsible opinion. As Professor Wilhelm Weber remarks in 
his estimate of Hadrian’s reign, the Senators were become “a 
reflection of a new upper class of the Empire, divergent in 
their interests, world-wide in their horizon, united by the 
influence of a uniformly political and intellectual culture.” 
This representation of opinion became the Senate’s constitu- 
tional significance, and its relations with the princeps were, in 
Professor Last’s words, “ the measure of the extent to which 
this emperor or that was departing from the Augustan 
version of the Principate in the direction of Autocracy,” 
exemplified, for instance, in the reigns of Domitian and 
Commodus. 

Similarly, in the sphere of Imperial administration, “ to 
the end of the Antonine age the character of the Roman 
control was still under the predominant influence of traditions 
inherited from the Republic.” In the dyarchy of local 
government, reserved subjects remained few and _ local 
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customs and institutions were accepted and encouraged. Rome 
imposed unity without uniformity; and this diversity in 
local life and the degrees of romanisation are made apparent 
in the separate surveys of provincial conditions. The old 
provinces of Africa, Spain and Gaul are described by Pro- 
fessor E. Albertini; Britain is dealt with by Professor R. G. 
Collingwood, whose recent work on Roman Britain should be 
added to the bibliography. The Greek provinces are treated 
by Professor J. Keil, while Dr. Franz Cumont, Dr. H. Idris 
Bell and Professor P. Romanelli discuss the Eastern regions. 
The penetration and influence of the religious cults are to be 
considered generally in the final volume. Meanwhile, Dr. 
B. H. Streeter, in an erudite and closely knit article, examines 
the rise of Christianity in the sub-apostolic period. 

Professor Weber, who is also responsible for the account 
of the Antonines, describes the century succeeding Trajan’s 
reign as one “of external brilliance but full of grievous 
tragedy, a period of transition to a new world-order.” For 
long the disease was more latent than apparent, and con- 
temporaries looked gratefully to Rome for its reign of stability 
and peace. “ The keynote of the period,” remarks Professor 
Adcock in his final estimate, ‘‘ was loyalty to Rome ” which 
richly deserved it. The frequent wars, both of conquest and 
defence, demonstrated successively the supremacy and virility 
of Rome, in face of increasing pressure on the frontiers. In 
two valuable contributions the history of the bordering 
nations is surveyed. Professor M. Rostovtzeff discusses the 
origins of the Sarmatians and comprehensively reviews the 
Parthian empire. Professor A. Alféldi deals with the Getae 
and Dacians, while the development and civilisation of the 
Germani are treated by Dr. G. Eckholm, who pays tribute to 
“ the inestimable value ” of Tacitus’ Germania. “ The results 
of archeological research,” he claims, ‘‘ more often than not, 
confirm its statements with surprising emphasis.” Vespasian’s 
advance in Germany, Agricola’s conquest of Britain, and the 
general frontier consolidation by the Flavians are outlined 
by Mr. Ronald Syme. Trajan’s conquest of Dacia and his 
brilliant, if transitory, triumph over Parthia, are dealt with 
by Mr. R. P. Longden, who is also responsible for the internal 
history of the reign. 

It is not difficult, in retrospect, to discover in this, as in 
other ages, seeds which grow to influence the character of a 
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succeeding epoch. Measures justified by the moment recoil 
in their expansion. There was, for example, the recruitment 
of provincials and frontier tribesmen as regular legionaries, 
and the separation of civil and military careers, which were 
eventually to play a large part in rendering the principate 
impotent against the domination of the army. Similarly, the 
intrusion of the curator in local affairs, at first as an occasional 
adviser, developed into undermining the great system of local 
autonomy. But the remarkable fact is not that the principate 
and its system collapsed, but that it secured for so long and 
so widely the blessings of firm government with a large 
measure of freedom, justice and peace, contentment and 
prosperity. 

Among other contributions must be mentioned Professor 
Wight Duff’s survey of social and economic conditions in 
Italy. Mr. F. H. Sandbach writes on Greek literature, philo- 
sophy and science, while Mr. E. E. Sikes appraises Latin 
literature in the Silver Age. A survey of art comes from 
Professor G. Rodenwaldt, who includes the great revival of 
building from Nero to Trajan. Finally, a valuable review of 
Roman law at the time of its classical maturity has been 
contributed by Professor W. W. Buckland, the most eminent 
Roman lawyer in this country. 


* * * * * 


TEN AFRICANS. 
Ten Africans,* edited by Margery Perham, tell their own 


stories. All are men or women who have achieved position. 
Among the earlier ones are chiefs who have fought and 
struggled in tribal wars and raids, and with animals in the 
wild. Their impressions of contact with the white man and 
the first effects of his coming are invited: “ The young 
people of to-day have no respect. They don’t listen to the 
words of their chiefs. I tell you it was better in the days 
before the white man came. But then sometimes I think in 
my heart, ‘ But where could we find the clothes and the salt 
and the matches that we buy at the Stores?’” So says 
Bwembya of Northern Rhodesia. Udo Akpabio of Southern 
Nigeria has many comments to make on the strange ways of 
the Englishman, his love and care of flowers, of his house, 
* Faber & Faber. 
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of his one wife. He gives a humorous account of the work 
required of his people and the commissioners’ contrary orders. 
“ Some of these changing ways of the white men used to make 
us laugh, but we did not let them see us laughing.” Indeed, 
the sense of humour of the African is everywhere evident. It 
stands him in good stead, too, when on coming to England he 
finds himself shunned, refused admission to hotels, and 
generally avoided. 

From Nigeria also hails Miss Koforoorola Aina Moore, who 
came to England at the age of ten, and has recently graduated 
at Oxford. She goes back to teach in a girls’ school. Ndansi 
Kumalo is the man of the Matabele tribe from Southern 
Rhodesia who was brought over to London to act for the film 
Rhodes of Africa. There is a fine photograph of him dressed 
for the part of Lobengula. Miss Perham, who here contributes 
a Foreword, speaks of the deep impression he made “ by his 
beautiful manners and his dignity.” 

From the early wars with other tribes and with the English 
the stories pass on to the Great War, the fighting and change 
over in Tanganyika from German to English, the varying 
fortunes of African workers from jobs in Zanzibar to porterage, 
road-making, hospital work in Kenya, sometimes as prisoners 
of war, sometimes as soldiers. There is a long account of 
Martin Kayamba, M.B.E., and his visit to England to give 
evidence before the Joint Committee on Closer Union of the 
East African Territories. His admiration of England and his 
wonder at all he saw quite overwhelm any sense of humour. 
Then follows Gilbert Coka with a long story of the I.C.U. 
“Tf the European is so superior and the African so inferior, 
why fear him and restrict him so much?” “ Such a state is 
against history, science and common sense. . . . The prov- 
erbial patience of the Africans will snap, and then revolution, 
stark, grim and terrible.” 

To return to the patient view of things, there is the “ Story 
of Nosente, the Mother of Compassion,” a charming picture 
of a good wife and mother who fulfilled all her tribal duties 
and who records the differences made in the tribal ways by 
the coming of Christianity. The general impression left by 
the reading of this book is of loyal, steady, reliable people, 
keen on learning, inured by early hardship and much thrash- 
ing at school, to work and adaptability. 


E. M. B. 
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THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION.* 


It is only four years since Dr. Jordan published his massive 
volume on the growth of toleration from the beginnings of the 
English Reformation to the death of Queen Elizabeth; and 
now we have before us his equally massive volume on the con- 
tinued growth of toleration from the accession of James I to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament. Had he been an English 
author we should have declared that he betrays an acquaint- 
ance with the pamphlet literature of the period that is 
astonishing, but he is a Harvard man. Good as the library of 
that great university is, it cannot be quite so good as the 
footnotes to this volume indicate, and we congratulate him 
on the sureness of his knowledge and the freshness of his 
insight. He sets out with a careful account of the general 
religious policy and the problem of Protestant dissent as it 
existed in the reign of James I. Of course he is quite right in 
maintaining that Puritanism became the symbol of English 
Protestantism. At the same time it was confronted with the 
peculiar problem of the Church of England. The Reformed 
Churches abroad threw off all pretence of the continuity of the 
new Church with the old Church to which they used to belong. 
On the other hand, the Church of England boldly maintained 
that the Church of Cranmer was the Church of St. Augustine 
and indeed the Church of the Apostles. A Church occupying 
this position was inevitably peculiarly open to attack when 
the Puritans delivered their assault. Mill used to hold that 
the men of the eighteenth century lost much of their effective- 
ness by their absence of an historic sense, and exactly the 
same may be said of the Puritans. They were largely devoid 
of the historic sense, and while they gained a victory in the 
seventeenth century, the good sense of the average English- 
man refused permanently to accept their attitude to life. 
In the nineteenth century the most vigorous exponent of this 
attitude was Matthew Arnold. Yet there always have been 
Matthew Arnolds in the sense that there have been men who 
would not or could not adopt the Puritan angle of approach. 

Dr. Jordan is aware of the fact that the unity of Church 
and State during the first half of the seventeenth century was 


* The Development of Religious Toleration in England. By W. K. Jordan, Allen & 
Unwin. 
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a vital matter for both institutions, and the vitality of this 
unity goes far to explain the position of the able Anglican 
with respect to the problem of dissent. It also explains in no 
small measure his attitude to the Roman Catholic, who was 
much more dreaded on political than on religious grounds. 
In our perusal of seventeenth-century pamphlets we have 
been much impressed by the fact that the opposition of men 
of the calibre of Andrewes and Jeremy Taylor to the Roman 
communion is not in the least on doctrinal or casuistical 
grounds. None of them adopts the method of Pascal in his 
Provincial Letters. What weighed most heavily with them 
was the deposition of Elizabeth by the Pope in 1570. It was 
not to be borne for a single moment by a patriotic Englishman 
that the head of a foreign State—for the Pope was a tem- 
poral prince—should think he had the power of binding or 
loosing his political allegiance. Such an idea was abhorrent 
to the last degree to his patriotism. 
Rozsert H. Murray. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


It is a pleasure to commend to our readers two little books that are 
specially suitable for their meditations during Lent. The first is by 
the Bishop of London, and is entitled Everyman’s Problems and 
Difficulties.* In this little volume, Dr. Winnington-Ingram deals 
characteristically with some of the great problems which are con- 
fronting the minds of ordinary, and especially of young, people. He 
does so as the result of his large experience and with a directness that 
is all his own. The book is to be heartily commended for the purpose 
that it is intended to serve. 

The second is by Canon Peter Green, and is entitled Some Gospel 
Scenes and Characters.{ The author is well known, not only for his 
social work, but for his devotional writings. This little book is worthy 
of those that have gone before. Basen 2 

* * * * * 

The Spanish Marriages, 1841-6,t by Dr. E. Jones Parry, is a con- 
tribution of the first importance to the diplomatic history of western 
Europe in the nineteenth century. As Professor Webster observes in an 
interesting Foreword, his conclusions are unlikely to be seriously 


* Longmans. { Longmans. £ Macmillan. 
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disturbed by fresh evidence, for he has used the private papers of 
Aberdeen, Peel and Guizot, as well as the official documents in London 
and Paris. One of the most complicated problems of modern history 
has at last been solved, and in the light of an authoritative record we 
can now, with a good deal of confidence, allot praise and blame. Of the 
principal actors, Aberdeen, the British Foreign Secretary, comes out 
best ; for, having given his word, he kept it. He once described his 
opposite number, Guizot, as the most honest man in France; but 
Guizot disappointed him, and on several occasions our author speaks 
with severity of his actions. No less than Bismarck and Cavour, we are 
told, he was “ in the last resort a realist, who, like them, permitted his 
code of private morality to govern his conduct of public affairs only 
when it did not interfere with success in politics and diplomacy.” Thus 
Guizot and his master, Louis Philippe, having fewest scruples, won the 
game, though their victory in Madrid destroyed the Anglo-French 
entente. The only excuse for breaking the agreement was the fear that 
the rough-handed Palmerston, on succeeding Aberdeen in 1846, would 
pay no attention to French interests and would favour the Coburg 
candidate. Had Aberdeen remained in office, Guizot would scarcely 
have broken his word. It is an unsavoury story, for the Court of Spain 
was not beyond reproach. Cristina, the Queen Mother, set a bad example 
to her daughters, and the candidates for the hand of the young Queen 
were a poor lot. The simultaneous marriage of Isabella to a cousin 
whose virility was doubtful, and of a younger son of Louis Philippe to 
her sister, created intense indignation in England and helped to shake 
down the French throne two years later. Dr. Jones Parry has performed 
his difficult task with conspicuous success. 
* * * * * 


It is peculiar that the life work of Lord Mansfield should have 
received so little attention, since Lord Campbell’s partial biography. 
In his Fourteen English Fudges, the late Lord Birkenhead included a 
short estimate, but it has remained for Mr. C. H. S. Fifoot in his new 
book, Lord Mansfield,* to write a long and detailed study of his con- 
tributions to the development of English law. For more than thirty years, 
1756-88, the great Chief Justice dominated the King’s Bench, seeking 
to incorporate within the existing legal system principles and rules 
suited to the requirements of the age. To-day when the law has attained 
a far higher degree of rationalisation and embodies many of Lord 
Mansfield’s views, his efforts can be regarded with a full measure of 
sympathy and admiration. He was active, for example, in simplifying 
and shortening procedure, in endeavouring to apply rational tules of 
interpretation in real property law and in fusing the application of 
equitable and legal rules. But failure was inevitable in the face of an 
archaic and rigid system of jurisprudence. In new fields, however, 


* Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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outside the tyranny of relentless precedent, Lord Mansfield could 
display his matchless and constructive genius. In particular, his 
incorporation of mercantile practice within the common law remains 
his lasting and outstanding achievement. Even in contract, however, 
he was not always faultless, and it was well when the House of Lords 
stamped out his heresy over the doctrine of consideration. Lord 
Mansfield’s judicial activity in so many fields is discussed in detail and 
a little laboriously by Mr. Fifoot, who quotes from innumerable cases 
in support of the argument. Much of it is necessarily technical and 
unsuited for the average layman. A general impression, however, of 
his achievement may easily be gleaned from the introductory chapters, 
which also include the main events of his life. 


* * * * * 


In Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1936,* the Information Depart- 
ment of Chatham House has published a very welcome paper which 
sets out in characteristic fashion, impartially and objectively, the 
historical sequence of events and other material relevant to the long- 
drawn dispute. The paper is in no way exhaustive and contains a 
minimum of information upon which anyone can claim fairly to judge 
the prospective Report of the Royal Commission. The survey starts 
with the rival war-time promises which are still the centre of a vigorous 
if academic controversy. It is sufficient to note here that no mention 
is made of a Jewish contention that the early pledge to the Arabs was 
conditional upon military support, which never came from the Palestine 
Arabs. The material presented in this paper induces a general sym- 
pathy for the Arabs’ case, although they have clearly overstated some 
of their grievances. Upon the burning question of land settlement 
the paper deals carefully and includes a summary of the controversial 
Hope Simpson Report. It concludes, from Mr. Lewis French’s investiga- 
tions in 1931, that the extent of land dispossession of Arabs through 
Jewish pu.cnases has been greatly exaggerated. It notes, however, that 
there is no guarantee for the future. The paper makes clear, in its 
comparison of the two communities, the overwhelming superiority of 
the Jews in their political and economic organisation, in their wealth 
and in intellectual capacity. The immigration figures are well known. 
Since 1919 the Jewish population has increased from 35,000 to 370,000. 
Moreover, more than half of all the immigrants since 1919 have arrived 
after 1932; the year 1935 accounting for more than 60,000. The 
Jewish percentage of the population has risen in fourteen years from 
II per cent. to 28 per cent. The paper stresses the great quantity of 
capital introduced in recent years by Jewish immigrants; a factor 
which has largely contributed to the economic prosperity of the 
country. But, it is noted, the Arab’s appreciation is mitigated by 
“ Zionist exclusiveness, both economic and cultural.” A large part of 
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the paper outlines the continued but ineffective efforts of the Govern- 
ment to satisfy both sides, culminating in the civil strife of 1936. 


* * * * * 


The publication of Selected Essays* from F. W. Maitland’s Collected 
Papers has been prompted by reason that the original three volumes 
have long been out of print and are difficult of general access. Short of 
re-editing, in the light of more recent research, the whole collection, it 
was considered best to republish such of the essays as are likely to be 
of most value to the present generation of students in law, history and 
politics. The Editors, Professor H. D. Hazeltine, Mr. G. Lapsley, and 
Professor P. H. Winfield, confine “ all that is of practical use ” to four 
papers upon aspects of the corporation and to the essays “‘ Moral Per- 
sonality and Legal Personality ” and “The Body Politic.” Maitland’s 
text has been left untouched, but edited by way of extra footnotes. 
In addition, the volume contains, usefully, Maitland’s “ Introduction 
to Memoranda de Parliamento, 1305,” which, till now, has only been 
accessible in the Rolls Series. To this paper Mr. Lapsley contributes a 
short introduction. 


* * * * * 


In writing his popular volume on The King’s Crowning,t Canon 
Robert H. Murray had in view particularly the coronation of Edward 
VIII and consequently omits to deal with the crowning of the Queen. 
It may be hoped that he will publish a revised edition. But apart from 
this omission, the reader will find a quantity of useful material upon 
the history of the coronation and a descriptive explanation of the 
ceremony itself. Dr. Murray discusses each of the six historical forms 
or “orders”? of coronation and properly points to the analogous 
ceremony of a bishop’s consecration. He writes with great enthusiasm 
for his subject, as is evident, for instance, in his opening chapter with 
its unrestrained eulogy of the monarchs since 1837. The book shows 
much erudition, although some of Dr. Murray’s historical and consti- 
tutional views may be challenged ; and it carries the warm commenda- 
tion of Dr. Foxley Norris, the Dean of Westminster. 


* * * * * 


A valuable catalogue of all the parish churches in Norfolk has been 
compiled by Mr. Claude J. W. Messent, whose knowledge of the county’s 
architecture is unsurpassed. The Parish Churches of Norfolk and 
Norwicht provides a bare historical note, in alphabetical order, of some 
thousand churches, of which less than three hundred are in ruins. Mr. 
Messent aims to describe succinctly the styles and dates of each church 
with notes on its most important features, such as brasses and rood 
screens. In some instances, drawings are added. For a small book, 
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undoubtedly a wealth of knowledge is included. But there is a lack of 
information and precision on matters such as stained glass and church 
furniture, which perhaps only a larger work can supply fully. 

* * * * * 

A most interesting bibliography of eighteenth-century books will be 
found in The House of Longman, 1724-1800.* At the date of his death 
in 1934, Mr. Charles Longman had collected with laborious care and 
assiduity a record of volumes which bore the imprint of this famous 
publishing firm from its foundation in 1724 up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when detailed records are available. This annotated 
bibliography, covering more than four hundred pages, together with a 
valuable list of the signs used by booksellers in the period, has now been 
edited by Mr. John E. Chandler, who adds a chapter on the firm’s 
history during these years. This book is much more than a mere 
domestic record ; it indicates the reading matter of the time, mentions 
famous names and books and discloses, as is shown in the Preface and 
by Mr. Chandler, something of contemporary publishing methods, 
particularly the practice of co-operative publishing. The first edition, 
for example, of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary bears the imprint of five 
firms, while the names of twenty-eight booksellers appear in the title- 
pages of the eighth edition, 1799. Mr. Charles Longman’s work is a 
valuable contribution to the history of publishing. 

* * * * * 


In its fifty-first issue, The Constitutional Year Book, 1937,} sustains 
its wide reputation as a non-party handbook, embodying a mass of 
information upon matters of constitutional and political interest. The 
latest facts recorded occurred in November, so that none of the changes 
consequent upon the abdication of Edward VIII are included. The 


volume contains, in addition, a large selection of statistics upon social 


and economic questions relating to this country and also to the Empire 
and foreign States. 


“Longmans. Limited edition. 
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